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Modern Ranges for Modern Homes 


the fire is dying and my bread is only half done.’ That big old 

stove, what a bother it was when I had to carry in those armfuls of 
wood. But how different today, for when we look into most kitchens, instead of 
that old-fashioned wood-burner, we see a compact graceful looking gas range of 
modern design, all shimmering in lustrous porcelain enamel. 
@ One of the marvels of this mechanical age is the network of pipe lines that criss- 
cross our continent, supplying the gas that fries our morning eggs and broils our 
dinner steak. In Chicago, for example, much of the gas has made a trip from some 
deep well down in Oklahoma. Thousands of cities, towns and villages throughout 
the country are supplied with gas from giant trunk pipe lines, or from the lateral 
lines that branch off here and there like the limbs from a tree. 
q@ We must go to England to find the first recorded use of gas for cooking, which 
was in 1832. It was not until 1850 that there was any extensive domestic use made 
of gas. This was a public demonstration when a 535-pound roast was prepared in a 
large brick oven, the heat being furnished by 216 open gas jets. 
@ In 1859 the first advertisement of gas ranges was published. In that same year 
the ‘American Gazette’ stated that one hundred families were using gas for cooking. 
By 1864 gas hot plates with portable ovens were available, but not until 1873 was the 
first gas appliance store opened in Providence, Rhode Island. 
@ The past ten or fifteen years has seen remarkable advancement in gas range design 
and utility. Even within the last two years we have seen the range lose its familiar 
lines and assume the appearance of a piece of beautiful furniture. The cast-iron 
frame and legs have gradually disappeared to be replaced by more graceful designs 
formed from sheet metal. The use of porcelain enamel has increased rapidly, until 
today our ranges are finished entirely with this beautiful surface, even to the lining 
of the oven. 
@ An automatic lighter saves our matches, and a thermostat controls the oven tem- 
perature, making it possible to bake and roast with only the clock as a guide. Mod- 
ern ovens are insulated much like the new refrigerators, conserving fuel, and insur- 
ing a cool kitchen on those hot baking days. 
@ In rural sections not served by gas lines, ‘bottled gas’ is distributed. Most any 
standard gas range can be quickly converted to utilize this product by inserting spe- 
cial burners, and several widely known range manufacturers now supply these ranges 
all ready for the kitchen. Then, there are, of course, the attractive gasoline pressure 
and kerosene ranges, of the same general appearance as the standard gas range. The 
rural housewife may have a range just as attractive as the one that serves her city 
sister, with the same easily cleaned porcelain finish to match her color scheme. 
@ Not so many years ago the kitchen was carefully closed off from the rest of the 
house. No guest had an opportunity to see this woman’s workshop. But today that 
is all changed. The modern housewife is proud of her kitchen. It is one of the 
most attractive rooms in the home—and the new kitchen range is generally the center 
of attraction. y J 


OW TIME DOES FLY. It seems as though it were only yesterday that 
I peeked into the kitchen after school and heard a voice say gently 
but firmly, ‘Sonny, you had better bring in a few armloads of wood; 


This Message was Broadcast ty Bennett Chapple, Vice President of 
The American Rolling Mill Company, on the weekly Armco Iron Master Program, from 


W8XAL (short wave aroundtheworld) and WLW, Cincinnati, March 21,1932—9 p.m.—E.S.T. 
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(Cartoon by Wallace Coop) 
A window display abroad—the York Gas Company's idea as pictured by the Gas World, London 
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Experience and 
Its Interpreters 


N common 

with a num- 
ber of my audi- 
tors, I had the 
pleasure this afternoon of witnessing 
a very interesting ceremony at the 
Stevens Institute of Technology— 
the formal presentations to the Insti- 
tute of the Leonardo da Vinci collec- 
tion of books and manuscripts, do- 
nated by Mr. Samuel Insull, and of 
the rooms housing the collection, do- 
nated by Mr. William S. Barstow— 
as well as of listening to the remarks 
of Mr. Insull, of Mr. Edgar—speak- 
ing for Mr. Barstow, who was un- 
able to attend—and of Chairman 
Kidde, accompanying the presenta- 
tions, together with the address of 
acceptance by President Davis. 

This remarkable collection of ma- 
terial relating to the great Italian art- 
ist, engineer, naturalist, scientist and 
independent thinker of the Middle 
Ages was acquired from the estate of 
the late John W. Lieb, Senior Vice- 





* Address by George B. Cortelyou, President, 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York, at 
the Annual Dinner of the Alumni Association 
of Stevens Institute of Technology, Hotel 
Astor, New York City, Thursday Evening, 
February 11, 1932. 


By GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 


President, Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York 


President of The 


New York Edi- 
son Company. 
Mr. Lieb spent 


years in assembling it. To him it was 
a labor of love. He was, as you know, 
a pioneer in the electrical industry, an 
associate of Edison in the early days, 
and later an executive in the first of 
the Edison light and power companies. 
One wonders how amid the preoccu- 
pations of a busy life he found time 
to acquire such an extensive knowl- 
edge of the life and works of Leonardo 
as to become a recognized authority 
on the subject. Those of us who were 
privileged to’ know him could not 
fail to see in the extent and diversity 
of his own attainments, his scientific 
spirit, his artistic insight, his schol- 
arly nature, his indefatigable energy, 
his passion for truth and excellence 
in all things, a strong resemblance 
to his great Italian prototype. 
Though the idea probably never oc- 
curred to him, it seems a safe con- 
clusion that this resemblance, this 
kinship of spirit, explains in large 
degree his profound admiration of 
Leonardo and his enthusiasm in as- 





George B. Cortelyou 


sembling this unequalled collection 
of Vinciana, in which he was guided 
by discriminating taste and sound 
judgment. 

To the generous action of Mr. In- 
sull is due the preservation of this 
unique collection intact, in the alto- 
gether appropriate setting of Mr. 
Lieb’s Alma Mater, housed in the 
beautiful memorial library rooms 
specially prepared for it—thanks to 
Mr. Barstow—where it will remain 
for all time for the benefit of stu- 
dents and scholars everywhere. 
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The Sane View 


On this page today considerable 
space is devoted to passages from 
an address recently delivered by 
George B. Cortelyou, who became 
president of the Consolidated Gas 
Company March 9, 1909, and has 
directed its affairs during almost 
a quarter of a century of extraor- 
dinary development under circum- 
stances requiring of its manage- 
ment marked power of adaptability 
and large reserves of common sense. 
Had Mr. Cortelyou never done 
anything except administer his 
present obligations in the manner 
they have been administered his 
thoughts would be of value to his 
neighbors. 

Those thoughts take on an added 
importance when the background 
against which this director of a 
public utility stands is displayed. 
Before business in one of its mani- 
festations of intelligence enlisted 
Mr. Cortelyou’s talents they were 
expended in the civil service. After 
several years during which, in con- 
scious of unconscious preparation, 
he learned the minutie of the gov- 
ernment mechanism, he began an 








extraordinary career in Washing- 
ton which made him the confidant 
of three Presidents—of Cleveland, 
of McKinley, of Roosevelt—in posts 
of trust of various titles which, to 
cite only the more readily recogniz- 
able, included Executive Clerk, Sec- 
retary to the President, Secretary 
of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, Postmaster-General and 
Secretary of the Treasury. Though 
unofficial, not less educative was 
his tenancy in the post of chair- 
man of the Republican National 
Committee, wherein he learned, in 
the school of necessity, the virtues 
of thrift, in that lean period of 
1904 which followed the lush 
Hanna days of 1896 and 1900. 
Hard times? There isn’t a man 
living who can tell George Cortel- 
you anything about hard times; he 
dwelt with ’em alongside three 
Chief Magistrates—and he knows 
the remedy for them. Consequently, 
what Mr. Cortelyou says is at this 
moment peculiarly instructive, and 
those who wish light will read it. 


—The New York Sun 











What a trio of immortals were 
born in the month of February— 
Washington, Lincoln, Edison! Cer- 
tain incidents in the life of each 
should make an irresistible appeal to 
us in this time of moral and eco- 
nomic unsettlement. Their more 
direct application I leave to your in- 
formed and discriminating judg- 
ment. 

“I have long since resolved,” said 
President Washington, writing to 
the Governor of Maryland, “for the 
present time at least, to let my ca- 
lumniators proceed without any no- 
tice being taken of their invectives 
by myself or by any others with my 
participation or knowledge. Their 
views, I dare say, are readily per- 
ceived by all the enlightened and 
well-disposed part of the commu- 
nity; and by the records of my ad- 
ministration, and not by the voice of 
faction, I expect to be acquitted or 
condemned hereafter.” 

It is related in Miss Tarbell’s ‘Life 
of Lincoln” that : “Some gentlemen 
from the West called at the White 
House one day, excited and troubled 


about some of the commissions or 
omissions of the Administration. 
The President heard them patiently, 
and then replied: 

““Gentlemen, suppose all the 
property you were worth was in 
gold and you had put it in the hands 
of Blondin, to carry across the Niag- 
ara river on a rope. Would you 
shake the cable or keep shouting at 
him, “Blondin, stand up a little 
straighter—Blondin, stoop a little 
more—go on a little faster—lean 4 
little more to the north—lean a little 
more to the south?” No you would 
hold your breath as well as your 
tongue, and keep your hands off un- 
til he was safe over. The Govern- 
ment is carrying an enormous 
weight. Untold treasure are in their 
hands; they are doing the very best 
they can. Don’t badger them. Keep 
silence, and we will get you safely 


>» 


across. 

And Joseph Auslander, the poet, 
in a recent issue of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, paid a striking trib- 
ute to the martyr President, of which 
I quote the last four verses: 
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Abraham Lincoln dropped drops of blood 

In every battle, in every death: 

He stood with the sentry in sleet and mud, 

And the soldier gasped with Abraham's 
breath. 


O heart of anguish, now when our need 

Of pity and peace in a dangerous hour 

Grows desperate, now when the gospel of 
greed 

Begets the crimson gospel of power; 


Now when the cynic corrupts the soul 

And the bench is bought and we laugh at 
laws, 

And we barter the gold of the aureole 

And kill the god and betray the cause— 


O human heart, give us faith and fire, 

Help us believe—though against the 
fashion— 

To lift the world to your heart's desire, 

To heal the world with your heart’s com- 
passion! 


The Edison Pioneers have ob- 
served this day-—the birthday of 
Thomas A. Edison—with appropri- 
ate ceremonies in honor of the great 
inventor. Nothing that has been 
said, or that can be said, can add to 
the measure of his achievements. 
His name and fame, like the light he 


created, will shine with undimmed 


glory through the ages. 

The brief message he delivered to 
the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, in convention assembled, last 
June, closed with these words: 
“Have faith. Go forward.” This, 
his valedictory to the great industry 
he founded, reflects his own valiant 
spirit and from it his countrymen 
may well draw renewed courage to 
face and conquer the difficulties that 
beset them and the world. 

The name of still another of the 
world’s immortals, now associated 
with this great institution of learn- 
ing and with the life and career of 
one of its most distinguished sons, 
has been in our thoughts and upon 
our lips today. 

Leonardo da Vinci said many wise 
things, as true now as when first ut- 
teréd. One of them, I venture 
with your indulgence, to use as an 
introduction to the main body of my 
remarks this evening. He said: 


“Experience is never at fault; it is only 
our judgment that is fallacious, promising 
effects which are not indicated by experi- 
ence.’”” 


%, 
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A fair condensation of this might 
be: Events do not lie; but we often 
misinterpret them. 

For the truth of this we do not 
have to go back to ancient times; 
our own times furnish abundant ex- 
amples. There is little dispute as to 
what has happened in this country 
and in the world during the last few 
years; the procession of events has 
been fully and clearly recorded. But 
when we look for an interpretation 
of these events that will serve as a 
guide-post to future action, we are 
at once confronted by a maze of con- 
flicting statements and explanations. 
The fault is not in the facts but in 
the frailty of their human inter- 
preters. 

You will all remember that back 
in 1929—how long ago it seems!— 
we were told by a host of volunteer 
advisers that we were in a New Era. 
Old truths, old principles, old meth- 
ods were obsolete. We had cast off. 
the shackles that bound us to the 
past and were stepping out into a 
new, free and glorious present, in 
which prosperity’s smiling face 
would ever be turned toward us. 
Never again would we suffer the 
pangs of depression. We had learned 
how to avoid the pitfalls into which 
the past had fallen. We stood on 
the mountain-top of prosperity and 
gazed into a future that was all 
peak and no valley. We looked 
down an unending vista of happy, 
golden years, with poverty abol- 
ished, stocks all selling at a thousand 
dollars a share, and everybody get- 
ting rich without work. It was an 
entrancing sight. 

Nevertheless, there were some 
among us so obstinate and old-fash- 
ioned as to be skeptical. In spite of 
all the clamor, they still had reserva- 
tions. This talk of a New Era, 
somehow, did not ring true. They 
were not convinced. They decided to 
wait and see. They waited, and they 
saw. 

Now, today, we still hear talk of a 
New Era, and largely from the same 
persons as before, but with what a 
difference! Everything now is in 
reverse. This New Era is pictured 
as all valley and no peak. The old 
foundations, we are told, must go to 
make room for the new heaven and 


the new earth that are to rise upon 
the remains. And there has sprung 
up the inevitable crop of self-ap- 
pointed saviors and messiahs, each 
with a Plan—the only Plan—that 
will lead us out of the depression 
wilderness. We must do thus and 
so, or perish. The trouble is each 
plan is different from every other 
plan. Of course I am not referring 
to various measures of relief which 
everybody knows are necessary in 
times of great emergency, but to 
those grandiose and _ ill-considered 
proposals which would merely ag- 
gravate the troubles they are in- 
tended to cure. Put forward as sure 
depression enders and prosperity 
bringers, they would, in fact, pro- 
long the one and postpone the other. 
Differing as they do in other re- 
spects, they have one thing in com- 
mon, and by this sign ye shall know 
them. All would make enormous 
drains upon the public treasury, 
with corresponding increase in taxes. 
In projecting their millenia, our pro- 
fessors of panaceas have with sin- 
gular unanimity preserved intact that 
old familiar landmark—taxes—and 
to that extent at least the inhabitants 
of their utopian domains will feel at 
home—however strange they may 
find their other surroundings. 

Thus we are confused by a multi- 
tude of counsel and a multiplicity of 
counselors. Who is right, or is any- 
body right ? 

Well, what we shall have to do is 
what we did before—wait and see. 
But, while waiting, work; for it is 
only by working that we shall bring 
to pass the things for which we are 
waiting. I do not believe our pres- 
ent economic state is any more per- 
manent than was the one before it. 
One was abnormal, the other is sub- 
normal. There are many who look 
upon 'the one as all good and upon 
the other as all bad. But not all of 
prosperity is gain, and not all of ad- 
versity is loss. While no one loves 
a depression and every one is anx- 
ious to see the last of this one as 
quickly as possible, I do not think we 
would want to restore, even if we 
could, all of the conditions that pre- 
vailed in the roaring, prosperous days 
of 1928-29. The fever of speculation 
which seized upon great numbers of 
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our people and which toward the 
end of that period had the whole 
country in its grasp, with its crea- 
tion of false standards and false 
values, with its loosening of moral 
restraints, its undermining of the 
habits of saving and thrift, its en- 
couragement to extravagance and 
reckless expenditure, its incitement 
to reward without effort, to profits 
without work, held greater potential- 
ity for evil than any depression, 
however severe. That is one condi- 
tion to which I am sure we do not 
want to return. Suppose this fever 
of excitement and speculation had 
continued, with cumulative momen- 
tum, to the present time, what would 
have been the effect on the national 
sanity? There is one place worse 
than the poor-house and that is the 
mad-house. If the day of reckoning 
had been deferred until now, we 
should have found the road back in- 
finitely harder and longer. As it is, 
we can and will, as a nation, recover 
material losses, grave though they 
be; but who can put a term to the 
recovery of moral and _ spiritual 
losses? The greatest asset any na- 
tion can have is the spirit of its peo- 
ple, and the greatest danger that can 
menace any nation is the breakdown 
of that spirit—the will to win and 
the courage to work. That spirit is 
still with us. It will carry us 
through. However unfortunate our 
present economic condition, it is not 
as bad as it is painted by our pro- 
fessional pessimists. Not all the en- 
tries are on the debit side. We have 
again learned—we seem always to 
have to learn these things again— 
some wholesome truths, which 
should profit us in the future. We 
have learned the folly of living in a 
fool’s paradise. We are rid of the 
hallucination of ‘easy money.” We 
have shed the delusion of ‘“some- 
thing for nothing.” We have turned 
our eyes from mirage to reality. We 
have come back to earth. These are 
no small gains. 

It is apparent now, I think, that 
this change of mental attitude was a 
necessary preliminary to any real 
progress. As long as people were 
beguiled into believing that by some 
magical formula or by mere wishful 
thinking they could regain their 
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wonted prosperity, to that extent 
they set up barriers to its attainment. 
But now that it is generally realized 
that such hopes are illusory, that 
help must come from within and not 
from without, their temper is hard- 
ening to the task before them, and 
they are attacking it with a grim 
earnestness and a concentration of 
purpose that proclaim their deter- 
mination to get to the root of the 
matter and to establish the founda- 
tions upon which a rational prosper- 
ity may be based. In their present 
frame of mind they are distrustful 
of the panacea specialists with their 
short cuts to Utopia and are pinning 
their faith, instead, to those old- 
fashioned virtues associated with 
“plain living and high thinking” 
that were in temporary eclipse in 
those tumultuous “New Era” days of 
*28-'29. 

We hear much talk these days 
about the failure of this crisis to 
produce a world leader; but we 
should remember that just as the 
World War was on too vast a scale 
to be dominated by a single person- 
ality, so its aftermath, the world de- 
pression, is on too vast a scale for 
the dominance of a single personal- 
ity. The stage is too great, the in- 
terests are too diverse, the condi- 
tions are too complex for any one 
individual to grasp the world situa- 
tion in all its ramifications. As a 
practical matter, therefore, leader- 
ship must find its main expression 
within a smaller framework, but this 
of course does not preclude a broad 
spirit of cooperation among all na- 
tions through which the difficulties 
that are common to all may be more 
speedily overcome. 

Another limiting factor upon 
leadership is the quality of its fol- 
lowing. We need enlightened lead- 
ers, to be sure, but we need enlight- 
ened followers even more. The hope 
of democracy is not so much in pro- 
ducing a few outstanding leaders as 
in raising the general level of pop- 
ular intelligence—not to make the 
people independent of leadership 
but more discriminating in its selec- 
tion. This is inevitably a slow proc- 
ess; and the wise leader does not 
attempt to lead faster or farther than 
the capacity of the people to follow. 


Progress which is permanent cannot 
be forced. Reforms which are 
pressed upon the people before they 
are prepared or ready for them in- 
variably set back the course of true 
progress, and the ground thus lost 
must be slowly and painfully recov- 
ered. The present, of all times, is 
the least opportune to propose sud- 
den and drastic innovations which, 
however well intentioned, would up- 
set still further an already disturbed 
equilibrium. Moreover, I think the 
people are learning more at first 
hand in these trying times under the 
discipline of adversity than many of 
their so-called leaders can teach 
them, and the lessons thus learned 
will not soon be forgotten. If 
America leads the way to economic 
recovery it will be because her peo- 
ple have first thought things 
through to their fundamentals and 
have tested for themselves what is 
true and what is false—and not be- 
cause some heaven-born genius has 
told them what to do. 

The problem before us is, of 
course, enormously difficult but not 
impossible of solution. This depres- 
sion was not caused by any catastro- 
phe of nature—nature has been 
prodigal in her bounty. It was 
caused by man and can be cured by 
man. We cannot be confined within 
walls of our own building unless we 
choose to be. The idea that we must 
reconcile ourselves to a generally 
lower standard of living, must be 
content with a scaling down of pro- 
duction to meet a permanently less- 
ened consumption, must adapt our- 
selves in future to a vastly more re- 
stricted scope of commercial and in- 
dustrial activity, and so on, strikes 
me as thoroughly unsound and un- 
American. It is perilously close to a 
counsel of despair. Moreover, there 
is nothing in reason or experience to 
justify it. It can be true only when 
human wants become static—fixed 
at a low and unchanging level. But 
all history proves that man’s wants 
are never satisfied, that, in fact, they 
increase faster than his means of 
satisfying them. As long as there 
are unsatisfied wants there will be 
demand for goods and more goods. 
“The difficulty,” as one practical 
economist puts it, “is not shortage 
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of wants, but lack of equilibrium 
which would permit the flow of sat- 
isfactions from one person to an- 
other on an equitable basis of ex- 
change. Costs are too high and in- 
comes too low only because the basis 
of exchange is disrupted. There is 
no cause for despair in this, but only 
for resolution in attacking the prob- 
lem.” 

It is this resolution that we are 
now summoning, organizing and 
directing to overcoming the ob- 
stacles in our path. That these are 
many and formidable it is idle to 
deny. Some are economic, others are 
psychological; some are national, 
while still others are international. 
But all should yield, in time, to pa- 
tient, intelligent and cooperative 
treatment. It is for each individual 
to contribute his part by so ordering 
his own affairs as to facilitate the 
general process of readjustment. It 
has been noted, as a fact of the high- 
est significance, that so far in this 
depression we have had practically 
none of the widespread disorders 
that were a conspicuous and distress- 
ing feature of previous depressions. 
We may rightly draw great encour- 
agement from this. It is a landmark ~ 
of progress in our social and eco- 
nomic evolution. For it is in times 
such as these that, in the past, the 
ferment of unrest has boiled to the 
surface in the form of bitter class 
struggles and uprisings against law- 
ful authority; yet, today, the mass 
of our people is animated by a toler- 
ant, conciliatory, give-and-take spirit, 
a willingness—nay, an eagerness— 
to sink personal and class differences 
and, united in a common bond of in- 
terest and sympathy, not only to take 
care of the casualties of the depres- 
sion but to attack and, so far as pos- 
sible, remove its causes. Following 
this thought, I quote a paragraph 
from a recent editorial: 

“Francis Bacon said that the vir- 
tue of prosperity is temperance and 
the virtue of adversity is fortitude. 
Present troubles are partly due to 
lack of temperance in times past, and 
certainly there are many whose cur- 
rent fortitude is a pretty thin affair. 
But there is a deeper note among the 
people than that of complaint or 

(Continued on page 173) 
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Advertising as Applied to 


Industrial Gas Sales 


By J. A. MALONE 


Vice-Chairman—Committee on Display 

and Contact with National Industrial 

Organizations—Industrial Gas Section, 
American Gas Association 


HERE is a tide in the affairs of 
men, which, taken at its full, leads 
on to greatness.” 

We all know the quotation, and the 
underlying meaning. A modern corol- 
lary is that, if one can “‘ride a trend,” 
as a swimmer speeds to shore on the 
crest of a breaker, one’s chances of suc- 
cess are considerably higher. 

Industrial gas shows a continually 
rising trend. The accompanying graph 
(see graph “A”) illustrates this 


growth, in the face of varying busi- - 


ness conditions, and the increasing 
competition of lower priced fuels. This 
graph shows annual sales of manufac- 
tured gas for industrial and commer- 
cial purposes, in the United States, ris- 
ing from 70 billion cubic feet in 1919 
to 156 billion cubic feet in 1930. The 
slight recession from 163 billion in 
1929, to 156 billion in 1930, can still 
be construed as a rising trend, since 
the general business decline was greater 
in per cent than the decline in indus- 
trial gas sales. 

We are, therefore, fortunate in be- 
ing connected with a growing branch 
of the gas industry. But, while this 
growth trends upward, it has not been, 
by any means, automatic—it is the re- 
sult of a hard uphill struggle by in- 
dustrial gas men all over the country. 
It is a fairly safe prediction to say that, 
from now on, progress will be made 
against still higher resistance. The 
easiest markets have been obtained, 
industry is cautious and temporarily 
Static as to growth, and the most in- 
tensive competition from other fuels 
is being felt. 

This changing situation calls for a 
change in attack. All available aids 
will have to be used, and possibly in 
a new way. Advertising is a most 
potent aid to industrial sales, when 





*Paper read before Metropolitan Industrial 
Gas Sales Council, New York, N. Y. 





properly used. It is a question whether 
we really know what constitutes proper 
use of industrial gas advertising. The 
object of this talk is to present some 
general views on the subject, suggest- 
ing extended applications rather than 
attempting to give a balanced answer. 

It must be recognized that indus- 
trial gas represents a relatively “thin” 
market. The number of industrial 
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consumers will be small, relative to the 
total consumers. The advertising must, 
therefore, be selective to a high de- 
gtee. Broadcast advertising would be 
a sheer waste. 

Part of the advertising must neces- 
sarily be of the indirect type. This 
would seem to be counter to the prin- 
ciple of selectivity just mentioned. It 
is essential, however, to do a certain 
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amount of “‘prestige’”’ advertising, the 
benefits of which can never be directly 
“spotted,” but must be taken, in large 
part, on faith. Such indirect classifica- 
tion would include national advertis- 
ing of the American Gas Association ; 
billboards along railways entering a 
city, calling attention to—'‘‘(so many) 
industries in (name of city) use (so 
many) million cubic feet of gas for in- 
dustrial purposes per year”; displays 
at conventions, etc. This advertising 
is long-distant, and of the “cast-your- 
bread-upon-the-waters” type. As long 
as it is not carried to extremes, it is, 


undoubtedly, good business. Even 
though it evokes interest from college 
students, let us say, this cannot be con- 
sidered as wasted effort, as some day 
these same students may be in a posi- 
tion where “‘gas-mindedness”’ will reap 
a long-deferred return. 

“One Picture is Worth 10,000 
Words.” 

I am going to show you a booklet 
which features the above Chinese prov- 
erb, and illustrates the strength of this 
statement. I am stressing this to the 
point of making it a keynote—“One 
Picture is Worth 10,000 Words’—be- 
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cause I believe that proper picturizg 
tion is one of the greatest aids in the 
selling of industrial gas and industrial 
appliances. We cannot carry our ap- 
pliances to the prospect, but we can 
" picture” them to him, and most pref- 
erably in live action, doing the things 
they will do for him. 

Publications like “Industrial Gas” 
(monthly) can regularly reach a picked 
list of prospects. Individual publications 
like “Better Heat,”’ issued by the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York 
(see sample copy) can be sent out to 
a carefully selected live list. The Amer- 
ican Gas Association booklet, ‘Indus- 
trial Gas Heat” is a valuable means of . 
disseminating general information on 
Industrial gas. 

In the matter of displays of equip- 
ment or products, such displays may 
be either at: 


1. Conventions 


2. In Gas Company Buildings 
a. exterior display—windows 


b. interior display—show rooms 
These displays need not be of the 
drab and uninteresting type, but can 
be livened up by means of color, 
moving signs, display backgrounds, 
enlarged photos of actual jobs, move- 
ment such as colored streamers on a 
unit heater kept in motion by the fan, 
special lighting, including flood light- 
ing playing on the display, and red 
lights, either bulbs or Neon tubes 
placed inside furnaces to give the effect 
of red heat, etc. Displays based on 
the product, rather than the equip- 
ment, can be made very interesting. 
The field in this direction is almost 
unlimited. 

The usual routine mail which goes 
out from the industrial gas sales office 
can be made to carry some advertising 
aid. The proposal letter, quoting on 
industrial equipment, can usually be 
made more of a sales letter. Here 
again, “One Picture is Worth 10,000 
Words,” and the proposal letter 
should include an illustration of the 
equipment, or an application showing 
the product made therefrom. Lack- 
ing any specific picture, the letter could 
include a reprint of some “‘prestige” 
advertisement. I have in mind a cut 
showing a graph of the increasing use 
of industrial gas, similar to graph 
“A,” already referred to, or a cut of 
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Chrysler Building, New York 


some large building, such as the Chrys- 
ler Building in New York, “Piped for 
Gas from Lobby to Tower.” 

Direct mail advertising is probably 
the most potent aid under one cate- 
gory. Careful planning is needed for 
maximum result. Developing a calen- 
dar of seasonal activity by industries 
is an excellent way to start. Then spe- 
cialized direct mail material would be 
made up for these industries in turn, 
using local photographs of installa- 
tions, or adapting cuts of the American 
Gas Association, as published in na- 
tional advertisements. This American 
Gas Association material can be pur- 
chased at small cost, either in the form 
of reprints, mats or electrotypes, and 
is a valuable source of well-prepared 
advertising. Such a seasonal campaign 
requires preparation in advance so 
that the advertising material arrives 
timed to the particular industry, al- 
lowing sufficient advance time to en- 


able sales and deliveries to be made be- 
fore the peak of that particular indus- 
try is reached. 

In direct mail campaigns, a planned 
series of mailing pieces is found to 
produce best results. A set of six re- 
lated mailing pieces, mailed at two- 
week intervals, and at the proper time 
of year, is likely to be a paying propo- 
sition. Return post card is always 
to be included. 

For miscellaneous direct mail, re- 
prints of appropriate articles in indus- 
trial publications, sent to a selected 
list, is very useful. This also applies 
to a special letter calling attention to 
some particular good local installation, 
giving the name and address of same, 
and sending such a letter to all indus- 
tries in the same line of business, or 
an allied line. A provision man, for 
example, is always intensely interested 
in reading that ‘Storey and Company” 
—which he knows is in the same busi- 
ness—'‘has had wonderful success with 
gas fuel on their ham boiling tanks, 
immersion heated, saving %.” 

In such letters, it is still true that— 
“One Picture is Worth 10,000 Words.” 








BOOK REVIEWS 





Symposium on Fuel and Coal 


Reviewed by 
A. Gordon King, Service Engineer 


wu NDER the auspices of the Department 
of Mechanical Engineering of McGill 
University, a symposium was presented on 
the present knowledge of fuel and coal in 
Canada. During the months of October and 
November, 1931, eight meetings were held 
under the active leadership of Dean A. S. 
Eve and Charles M. McKergow, and Lesslie 
R. Thomson, professors of mechanical and 
fuel engineering, respectively. About eight 
papers were presented, each by a recognized 
authority, covering the origin and composi- 
tion of Canadian coals, gasification, high- 
and low-temperature carbonization, together 
with the relation of petroleum and elec- 
tricity to coal; the final paper dealt with 
some of the economic aspects of the Can- 
adian coal problem. 

All of these papers, together with an ap- 
pendix of typical coal analyses and a map 
showing coal fields in Canada and the 
United States, are conveniently bound in 
paper covers, forming a 6 x 9 volume of 
nearly 500 pages. These proceedings may 
be purchased from The Bursar, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Canada, for $1.50. Copies 
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of the individual papers may also be 
secured from the same source. 

Printed in good, clear type, profusely 
illustrated with numerous tables and excel- 
lent cuts, along with useful bibliographies 
and illuminating statistics the net result is 
a splendid text book for both study and 
later reference. History, technology and 
economics are so skilfully blended that they 
need not necessarily be read as though re- 
stricted to the Canadian situation—their ap- 
plication is very broad; for producers or 
operators interested in the Canadian fuel 
and coal industry the report should be of 
especial service. 

The three papers dealing with gas pro- 
duction were as follows: 


Number 3—Gasification. .October 27, 1931. 
By—J. J. Humphreys, Chief Engineer, 
Montreal Light, Heat & Power Con- 
solidated, Montreal, Canada. 
Chairman: Professor W. G. McBride, 
McGill University. 


Number 4—High Temperature Carboniza- 
ates iS fs oe November 10, 1931. 
By—A. T. Leavitt, President, Hamilton, 
By-Product Coke Ovens, Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Canada. 
Chairman: L. G. Mickles, Esq., Montreal, 
Canada. 


Number 5—Low Temperature Carboniza- 
BOS cares November 3, 1931. 
By—C. Tasker, Research Fellow in Fuels, 
The Ontario Research Foundation, 
Toronto, Canada. 
Chairman: Professor Lesslie R. Thomson, 
McGill University. 


It will be observed that these subjects 
were in the capable hands of men well 
known to the gas industry. 


American Publications 
Listed in France 


i N the bibliographical circular of the As- 

sociation Technique de l'Industrie du 
Gaz en France there are listed the following 
American publications: 


A New Combination Boiler and Forge, 
J. B. Nealey. 


Industrial Gas, Vol. 10, No. 6, Decem- 
ber 1931, p. 11 (2 pages). 

A. G. A. Monthly, Vol. 13, No. 12, De- 
cember 1931, p. 546-549. 

American Gas Journal, Vol. 135, No. 6, 
December 1931, p. 30-32. 


Gas Flames in Conversion to New Gases, 
R. B. Harper. 


Gas Age Record, Vol. 68, No. 21, No- 
vember 21, 1931, p. 735-740; No. 22, 
November 28, 1931, p. 779-785; No. 
23, December 5, 1931, p. 811-818. 


Industrial Furnaces For Gas—XI—Acces- 
sory Equipment, L. E. Biemiller. 


American Gas Journal, Vol. 135, No. 6, 
December 1931, p. 33-35. 
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Gas Changes and 
Appliance Adjustments 


cr gas, as normally supplied, is 
one of the most convenient and ef- 
fective sources of heat energy. It is 
an acknowledged fact, however, that 
the consumer must be provided with a 
satisfactory means of utilizing it in 
order to appreciate its real value. Such 
means have been provided through the 
medium of gas appliances of various 
types which are daily adding to the 
comforts of more than fifteen million 
American homes, and increasing the 
health and happiness of over seventy 
million American people. 

Since gas appliances are the means 
by which gas is made usable, they 
should provide for maximum safety 
and satisfactory performance and be of 
a rigid and durable construction. They 
have the power to create or to destroy 
the customer’s good will toward the 
gas company, the appliance manufac- 
turer and the dealer. Consequently, 
this phase of the gas industry’s busi- 
ness merits the most careful considera- 
tion. 

Although substantial and durable 
construction is important, the most es- 
sential characteristics of a gas appliance 
are those of safe performance; and 
convenient and satisfactory operation. 
These two items are largely dependent 
on four principal factors which are 
(1) the design and construction of the 
appliance, (2) the manner in which 
the appliance is installed, (3) appli- 
ance adjustment, and (4) the degree 
of consistency of the gas supply. The 
last two items are of considerable im- 





By F. R. Wright, Publications Editor 
A. G. A. Testing Laboratory 


portance at the present time because 
of the many changes that are being 
made in the gas supply which in some 
instances is of such magnitude as to 
necessitate the readjustment of appli- 
ances. 

In order to adjust gas appliances to 
perform properly it is necessary to 
have at least some knowledge of the 
characteristics of various gases. 

The table below shows some of 
the more common types of city gases 
with analyses which are typical for 
them. 

Ic will be noted that the above 
gases may be divided into four more 
or less distinct classes, the first includ- 
ing gas 1, the second including gases 
2, 3 and 4, the third gases 5 and 6, 
and the fourth gas 7. This grouping 
is based upon the general composition 
of the gas, the general effects of which 
will be discussed later in this paper. 

Natural gas has been listed first 
since its use will constitute a consid- 
erable part of the subsequent discus- 
sion of this topic. 

Improved pipe lines and other trans- 
mission equipment, together with the 
development of large reserves of nat- 
ural gas, have greatly multiplied the 
distance for which it can be economi- 
cally transported. As improved facili- 
ties have greatly increased the economic 
distance of various mediums of com- 
munication during recent years, so 





have developments in the natural gas 
industry brought the great centers of 
population and industry closer to the 
base of supply of this great natural 
resource. 

There are now approximately 112,- 
000 miles of gathering, transmission 
and distributing natural gas mains in 
the United States. 
$450,000,000 was expended by the 
American gas industry in 1931 for 
additional natural gas lines. Natural 
gas lines now stretch across the country 
in every direction, supplying gas to 
cities located as far distant as 1,000 
miles from the source of supply. In 
1930 the sale of natural gas for domes- 
tic, commercial and industrial heating 
amounted to 1,941,000,000,000 cubic 
feet. It is estimated that there is a 
reserve supply of natural gas amount- 
ing to approximately 34,054,500,000,- 
000 cubic feet, with new gas fields 


being discovered regularly. Conse- . 


quently, the importance of this type 
of fuel is quite evident. 

Natural gas, unlike manufactured 
gas, contains no free hydrogen. It is 
composed largely of methane and 
ethane which are slow burning con- 
stituents. Manufactured gases, on the 
other hand, usually contain high per- 
centages of hydrogen, which has a 
high ignition velocity, practically no 
ethane, and only 10 to 30 per cent 
methane. The difference in chemical 
composition between the two types of 
gas, as shown in Table I, results in 
rather distinct differences in their com- 
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TABLE I 
Air ‘ 

Heating Req'd 
Constituents—Per cent Blue Hydro- Sp.Gr. Value Cu.Ft./ 

Gas Carbons Inerts Air= B.t.u./ Cu.Ft. 

Component Gases CH, CH, Ills. CO CO. Hz Oz Nz % % % 1.0 Cu.Ft. Gas 

1. Natural 83.0 16.1 08 — O14. — _— — — 99.9 0.1 .668 1122 10.70 
2. Coke Oven 2:0 6.4 ..2:4 6.6- 2.2 $8.7 O09 €.8 66.3. 31.8 6.9 .370 550 4.73 
3. Coal Gas 31.4 — 3.2 G5 3.3: 8.3 O03 8s ss 5:3: ..420 575 5.00 
4. Oil Gas 25.4 — 68. G2: 20 O22 60.4. 2.7 62: Bas See 575 4.91 
5. Carb. Water Gas 11.0 0.9 10.1 30.8 2.6 35.4 0.9 8.3 66.2 22.0 11.8 .640 560 4.72 

6. Low Gravity Water Gas 5.4. 2.3 7.4 22.3 862-69 €6.4 4.2: @29.. %.1 7.9 .544 554 4.75 . 

7. Butane-Air Butane- 17.2 — —_ — 17.3 65.5 — 17.2 82.8 1.163 550 4.50 
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bustion characteristics. Manufactured 
gas usually burns with a short sharp 
flame with a well-defined blue inner 
cone when used in a bunsen type 
burner, having a tendency to flash 
back through the burner ports and 
mixing tube where the ports are too 
large or too much primary air is ad- 
mitted to the burner, while natural gas 
is relatively slow burning, producing 
a rather long lazy flame, with an in- 
distinct inner cone, and is not likely to 
flash back. The flames, however, have 
a tendency to blow from the ports if 
the pressure is too great or the ports 
are too small so that the velocity of the 
gas issuing from the ports is greater 
than the ignition velocity of the gas. 
The comparative ignition velocities of 
natural, coke oven, and carburetted 
water gas are shown in Figure 1.1 
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Gas A 


Gas B 
540 B.t.u. Carburetted 


Gas C 
1,000 B.t.u. Natural 


540 B.t.u. Coke Oven 
Sp.gr. 0.389 Water Gas Sp.gr. 0.665 
Sp.gr. 0.682 
FIGURE 2 - 


Operating characteristics of various gases with correct gas rate adjustment on Gas A, at 
4 in. water column pressure 


counting for the much lower ignition 
velocity shown by the curve. 

Figure 2? illustrates the effect on the 
character of the flames on a gas range 
top burner where the nature of the 





FIGURE 1 
Ignition velocity of several gases 


By referring to Table I it will be 
seen that the per cent of blue gases 
and hydrocarbons in the coke oven and 
carburetted water gases afe vety 
similar, accounting largely for the 
similarity of the ignition velocity 
curves. Natural gas, on the other 
hand, contains no blue gases but has a 
high percentage of hydrocarbons ac- 


1Taken from paper by John Corsiglia, “New 
Method for Determining Ignition Velocity of 
Air and Gas Mixtures,” A. G. A. Monthly, 
October 1931. 

*Taken from paper by R. B. Harper, “Gas 
Flames in Conversion to New Gases,” Gas 
Age Record, November 28, 1931. 


gas supply is changed without com- 
pensating appliance adjustment. The 
difference in chemical compositon of 
the gases is primarily responsible for 
the difference in the character of the 
flames shown. Although changes in 
heating value and specific gravity have 
distinct effects upon the nature of gas 
flames, these cannot occur without a 
corresponding change in chemical 
composition. However, as the chemi- 
cal composition of the gas supply in 
any given case is seldom known by 
the appliance adjuster, and as the 


change in heating value (and possibly 
the specific gravity) is the factor upon 
which the readjustment of the appli- 
ance is based, a brief discussion of 
the two elements mentioned may prove 


helpful. 


Effect of Change in Heating Value 


In the early history of the gas indus- 
try in this country the useful energy 
available in a given quantity of gas 
was referred to in terms of so many 
candle power. The reason for this is 
quite obvious when it is realized that 
gas at that time was used principally 
for lighting purposes. As electricity 
replaced gas for lighting, the latter 
came to be more generally used for 
various heating purposes. As develop- 
ments took place in this field, the ad- 
visability of adopting some other 
standard designation for the energy 
content of gas became evident.' The 


‘ heating value rather than the illum- 


inating value of the gas supply became 
the important factor. Consequently 
the use of the designation of B.T.U. 
(generally written B.t.u.) per cubic 
foot of gas came into use. B.T.U. or 
B.t.u. is the abbreviation used for 
British Thermal Unit and is generally 
defined as the amount of heat required 
to raise the temperature of one pound 
of water (a little more than a pint) 
one degree Fahrenheit with the tem- 
perature of the water at the start at 
60° F., and under standard atmos- 
pheric conditions of 30 inches of mer- 
cury pressure. 

A cubic foot of gas may be defined 
as the amount which would occupy 
one cubic foot of space, or as the 
amount that would be contained in a 
cubical box with 12-inch sides, at a 
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temperature of 60° F. when saturated 
with water vapor, and under a pressure 
equivalent to that of 30 inches of 
mercury. 

The heating value of natural gas 
varies from about 850 to 1,200 B.t.u. 
per cubic foot depending upon the 
field from which it is taken, the aver- 
age being about 1,050 B.t.u. cubic 
feet. Let us now consider the effects 
of a change in heating value of the 
gas supply in relation to appliance 
performance. A change in heating 
value per cubic foot affects the B.t.u.’s 
delivered through the burner. If a 
gas burner is properly adjusted for a 
550 B.t.u. per cubic foot manufactured 
gas and the gas supply is changed to 
natural gas of 1,100 B.t.u. per cubic 
foot without compensatory changes 
in burner adjustment, approximately 
twice as many B.t.u.’s will be delivered 
through the burner, depending, of 
course, somewhat on the specific gravi- 
ties and pressures of the two gases. 
The air required for complete com- 
bustion is almost proportional to the 
heating value of the gas. Consequently 
in the above case approximately twice 
as much air would be required for 
natural gas as for the manufactured. 
The theoretical amount of air required 
for complete combustion of various 
common gases is shown in Table I. 
With a burner adjusted for manu- 
factured gas an increase in heating 
value will result in a greater heat in- 
put, larger and softer flames, and possi- 
bly incomplete combustion. Because 
of the higher heating value of natural 
gas, compensation in the adjustment 
of the burner is usually necessary to 
secure proper combustion. 

When changing the adjustment of 
a burner from manufactured to natural 
gas, however, the orifice size is reduced 
thus reducing the volume of gas, since 
the heating value of natural gas per 
unit of volume is approximately twice 
that of manufactured gas. This be- 
ing the case the same amount of air 
must be injected by the natural gas 
with half the volume as was injected 
with the manufactured gas. To accom- 
plish this properly a readjustment of 
the air shutter must usually be made. 

The effect upon the nature of the 
gas flames of an increase in heating 
value of the gas without compensating 
adjustment is illustrated by Figure 3. 


The flames streaming out of the top 
of the radiants on the higher heating 
value gas will be noted. 

In order to adjust gas appliances to 
give satisfactory service it is mecessary 
to understand the principal factors in- 
fluencing their performance. One of 
these is the specific gravity of the gas 
being utilized. The amount of primary 
air entrained into a burner by gases of 
different specific gravities has been dis- 
cussed briefly in a preceding paragraph. 
It is directly proportional to the mo- 
mentum of the gas stream which is the 
mass multiplied by the velocity. Con- 
sequently an increase in specific gravity 
will increase the amount of primary air 
entrained by the same volume of gas, 
resulting in harder and sharper flames 
with a tendency toward flash back. A 
decrease in specific gravity, on the 
other hand, results in a decrease in the 
amount of primary air entrained with 
a tendency toward softer flames and 
possibly incomplete combustion. Fig- 
ure 4 illustrates the effect upon the 
character of flames resulting from an 
increase in the specific gravity of the 
gas. 

In readjusting an appliance from 
manufactured to natural gas, the gas 
rate as already pointed out must be 
reduced in order to maintain the same 
delivery of heat. The rate of gas flow 





Heating value of gas 959 B.t.u. per cu.ft. ad- 
justment of burner on this gas 





Heater operating on gas 


Same adjustment. 


with heating value of 1066 B.t.u. per cu.ft. 


FIGURE 3 


Effect of heating value increase on space 
heater performance 
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at a given pressure through the orifice 
of the gas cock and into the burner is 
inversely proportional to the square 
root of the specific gravity, so that if 
a 0.65 specific gravity natural gas is 
substituted for a 0.40 specific gravity 
manufactured gas, the natural gas rate 
will be 78.4 per cent of the manu- 
factured gas rate according to the fol- 
lowing formula: 


\ 0.40 _ Xx 100 = 78.4% 
0.65 





Inasmuch as the average heating value 
of natural gas (about 1,050 B.t.u./cu.- 
ft.) is approximately twice that of 
manufactured gas (537 B.t.u./cu.ft.), 
only about 50 per cent of the manu- — 
factured gas rate is required to main- 
tain the same heat input. Conse- 
quently, the additional reduction in 
the gas rate necessary can be taken care 
of by adjusting the burner, the ad- 
justment involving a reduction in the 
size of the gas orifice as by regulation 
with an adjustable orifice or by re- 
placement of a fixed orifice. 

Thus far very little has been said 
about appliance adjustments. Conse- 
quently, the balance of the discussion 
will be devoted to that subject. The 
discussion will be confined to domes- 
tic appliances, and although the prac- 
tices outlined may not be applicable to 
industrial appliances, they may be 
generally followed in the case of com- 
mercial appliances such as hotel and 
restaurant ranges, etc. 


Adjustments in General 


It may be necessary in some cases to 
drill out the burner ports to a larger 
size to prevent the flames from lifting 
or blowing away from the ports. This 
condition results from the slower 
burning characteristics, or low igni- 
tion velocity, of natural gas. A. G. A. 
approved appliances are required to 
operate satisfactorily on both manufac- 
tured and natural gas, consequently 
little trouble should be experienced 
from this source with such appliances. 
It must be borne in mind, however, 
that some appliances have been ap- 
proved with separate sets of burners 
for natural and manufactured gas, in 
which case it will be necessary to re- 
move the manufactured gas burners 
and replace them with the natural gas 
burners. A high percentage of the 
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Burner adjusted for and operating on gas 
having specific gravity of 0.64 (inerts 10.9%) 





Same adjustment. Using gas having specific 
gravity of 0.75 (inerts 29.4%) 


FiGuRE 4 
Effect of specific gravity increase on flames 
of gas range top burner 


appliances in service, however, are of 
the older and unapproved type. Many 
of these are so designed that they may 
require considerable remodeling in 
order to convert them to perform satis- 
factorily on natural gas. Burners may 
have to be replaced with others. Some 
gas cocks will be found with no_re- 
movable spuds but having the orifice 
drilled into-the gas cock casting. In 
such cases new gas cocks will probably 
be required. These and many other 
difficulties will likely be encountered 
with old and unapproved appliances. 
The great majority of domestic gas 
appliances are equipped with burners 
of the Bunsen type, in which case it 
is necessary to give special attention 
to the primary air supply, which is 
usually controllable by means of an 
ait shutter attached to the mixer face 
of the burner. After burners are ad- 
justed to consume the proper amount 
of gas the primary air supply should 
be regulated by changing the position 
of the air shutter until flames having 
well defined inner cones are produced. 
Figure 5 shows a common type gas 


_ 2A Bunsen burner, which is named after the 
inventor, is one that draws in primary air 
which is mixed with the gas prior to burning. 
It usually consists of a mixer head, throat, 
mixer tube, and burner head. 


cock and mixer. Figure 6 illustrates 
a condition where the air shutter of a 
gas range top burner is opened too 
wide causing lifting or blowing of the 
flames. This condition is sometimes 
caused by the burner ports being too 
small, as pointed out previously in 
this paper. Figure 7 illustrates a con- 
dition where the air shutter is closed 
too far causing the flames to burn with 
yellow tips. Incomplete combustion 
usually occurs in such cases, and the 
flames will deposit carbon on pans 
placed over them. 

The practice of peening down the 
size of orifices should not be resorted 
to, aS permanent satisfactory adjust- 
ments are the exception rather than 
the rule with this method. When 
orifices are too large, new orifices of 
the proper size should be used, or an 
adapter or insert orifice should be in- 
stalled after the original orifice has 
been drilled out to accommodate it. 
This insert or adapter is installed by 
reaming out the original orifice to the 
size of a No. 20 D.M.S. (Drill Manu- 
facturer’s Standard), which is the size 
of the shank on the adapter. The 
adapter is then inserted and the end 
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REGULATES GAS FLAME 






SET SCREW HOLDING 
AIR SHUTTER IN PLACE 

















FIGURE 5 


spread out like a rivet by using an 
expanding tool. See Figures 8, 9, 10 
and 11. 

In adjusting ranges, ovens are 
usually adjusted first, after which they 
should be allowed to operate with the 
oven and broiler door closed to see 
that the flames do not smother out. 
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SPUTTERING BLUE FLAME—TOO MUCH AIR 








FIGURE 6 
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YELLOW TIP — NOT ENOUGH AIR 





FIGURE 7 


All A. G. A. approved ranges are 
tested and approved for use with both 
types of gases so no difficulty should 
be experienced from this source on 


SECTION AA’ 
ADAPTER. 
Scale + 4°) 
FIGURE 8 


such appliances. If there is a damper 
in the flue pipe it should, by all means, 
be removed. No restrictions of any 
kind should be placed in the flue. If 
down-draft or excessive up-draft con- 
ditions exist, a properly designed draft 
hood should be installed in the flue 
pipe between the appliance and the 
chimney flue. Figure 12 shows one of 
the most common types of draft hoods 
which has been found acceptable. 
Oven pilots should be set so the 
tip of the pilot does not project into 
the burner flame, as that would cause 





Medium orifice reamer and handle, orifice 
anvil block, 2-oz. ball peen hammer, orifice 
expander punch, adapter or insert orifice cap 


FIGURE 9 


burning off of the pilot tip. The 
pilot flame should, however, strike the 
flame of the oven burner. The by- 
pass gas supply to the oven, where the 
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View showing use of expander punch and 
orifice anvil block in expanding the insert 
orifice in place 


FIGURE 10 


oven is equipped with a thermostat, 
should be so regulated as to produce 
flames on the oven burner about 14- 
inch long when the thermostat is 





Adapter or insert orifice after being set into a 
common type of adjustable orifice cap 


FIGURE 11 


turned so as to be in the completely 
closed position. The adjustment of 
the by-pass gas supply is made after 
the oven is allowed to become heated 
to a temperature above that produced 
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FiGuRE 12 
Cone-type draft hood 

















by the by-pass flame, say around 300 
to 350° F. Most thermostats are 
provided with a capped adjusting 
screw for regulating the minimum or 
by-pass flame, however, one type of 
thermostat is provided with a spud 
having a fixed orifice which must be 
changed. 

Top burner pilot flames on Rutz 
and automatic lighters should be ad- 
justed so that the tip of the flame does 
not come in contact with the bottom 
of the lighter cap, otherwise carbon 
will be deposited which tends to plug 
up the gas outlet. Impingement of 
the flame on the cap may also pro- 
duce an undesirable odor due to in- 
complete combustion. Rutz lighters, in 
addition to having an adjusting screw 
which controls the flow of gas, also 
usually have an adjusting nut below 
the push button which should be ad- 
justed to produce the proper spread of 
flames without causing them to be- 
come extinguished. Figure 13 shows 
two views of this type of lighter. 


Rutz lighter 





Side view 


with cap removed 


FIGURE 13 


Some ranges are designed so that 
the top burner and manifold are sup- 
posed to be lower when using natural 
gas. This will be found to be the 
case in some instances where ranges 
use separate sets of burners for natural 
and manufactured gas. 

Practically all approved ranges are 
equipped with gas cocks having ad- 
justable orifices. Figure 14 shows a 
common type of gas cock with an 
adjustable orifice. 

To adjust the gas rate to the burner 
it is usually necessary only to screw 
the hood up on the gas cock until the 
proper flame adjustment is secured. 
However, in some cases it may be 
necessary to substitute another hood 
with a smaller orifice or use an orifice 
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FIGURE 14 


adapter. The more modern ranges 
having concealed manifolds are usually 
equipped with angle cocks which differ 
from this in design but which embody 
the same essential construction and are 
adjusted in the same manner. 

The following table gives the cor- 
rect gas rates for oven, broiler, and 
top burner units: 








Gas Burning Capacity 





Burner B.t.u. per Hour 

Simmering 1,800 

Top (Regular) 9,000 

Top (Giant) 12,000 

Oven 10,000 per cu.ft. oven 
space* 

Broiler 120 per sq.in. broiler 
areat 








* Oven space is defined as the product 
of the interior width, depth, and heighth 
of the oven. For ovens larger than 2.4 
cu.ft. oven space, the manufacturer should 
specify the B.t.u. rating. 

+ The broiler area is determined as that 
area included by lines drawn 2 inches out- 
side the outer rows of burner ports. Where 
two broiler burners are supplied in the 
same broiler compartment, the broiler area 
is the area between the two burners and 
the area that extends 2 inches outside the 
outer rows of burner ports. If there is 
less than 2 inches space available to either 
side of the burner, the area shall be de- 
termined by the space actually available. 


Adjustments are usually made by sight. 
Men experienced in making adjust- 
ments by this method, where previ- 
ously they have had an opportunity to 
see various types of burners operate at 
proper adjustment on the gas to be 
used, are capable of adjusting burners 
very closely to the proper ratings. 
Figures 15, 16 and 17 show views of 
gas range burners using too much gas, 
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FIGURE 18 


not enough gas, and operating in A. G. A. Approval Requirements for the name plate of all space heaters re- 


correct adjustment. Space Heaters specify that adjustment — cently approved by the A. G. A. Lab- 

Most space heaters‘ are equipped screws for regulating the gas supply _— oratory. Ratings for all approved 
with adjustable orifices; however, it must be concealed, protected or en- space heaters are also shown in the 
may be advisable in some instances to closed. They may, however, be tam- “List of Approved Gas Appliances” 


install a new spud having an orifice _ pered with or accidentally changed and _issued monthly by the A. G. A. Test- 
the proper size or only slightly larger _if the orifice in the spud is too large, ing Laboratory. Radiant heaters are 


than is necessary to give the correct the appliance will burn too much gas. usually rated on the basis of from 
gas rate without adjustment by means The following chart will serve as 1,750 to 2,000 B.t.u. per hour for 
of the adjustable needle. This will an aid in determining the proper fixed each single radiant or 3,500 to 4,000 
ptevent the excessive over-rating of orifice size where the heating value, B.t.u. per hour for each double radi- 


the heater in the event the setting of specific gravity, and pressure of the ant. Most modern radiant heaters 
the needle valve is accidentally or gas and the correct heat input rating are supplied with double radiants. 


otherwise changed by the customer. The _ of the appliance is known. Data con- Care should be taken to see that 
Re cerning the gas supply is readily ob- radiants are placed in their proper 
*Space heaters include radiant heaters, 2 8 § PP'Y y vie : P P P 
ie heaters, circulators, gas a gas tainable from the gas company. The positions in the heater to avoid flame 
eta: Steams hot water, and warm air hourly heat input ratings are shown on _— impingement at or near the bottom of 
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them, which frequently results in in- 
complete combustion. 

As is the case with ranges, some 
space heaters are designed to use 
separate burners for natural and manu- 
factured gas. In this case the natural 
gas burners should be substituted. 

Space heaters should be connected 
to the gas supply by means of solid 
pipe whenever practicable. If flexible 
rubber tubing is used, it should be of 
a type approved by the American Gas 
Association for construction, § strength, 
durability, and tightness, and in no 
case should a gas shut-off be provided 
on the heater. The shut-off valve 
should be located at the outlet of the 
gas piping ahead of the gas inlet to 
the tubing. If the tubing shows evi- 
dence of being worn, or if the end con- 
nections are loose it should be checked 
for leakage, and if found to leak it 
should be replaced before the gas is 
turned into the house piping. 

Pilots on space heaters are usually 
capable of adjustment. These should 
be regulated so that the gas at the 
burner is ignited immediately upon 
opening the gas cock. 


Water Heaters 


Water heaters are usually equipped 
with adjustable orifices. If proper ad- 
justment of the gas supply cannot be 
obtained, the spud should be replaced 
by one having the proper size orifice, 
or an orifice adapter should be used. 

Orifices in instantaneous water heat- 
ers are of the fixed type and the spuds 
containing them should be replaced by 
those having orifices of the proper size. 

Few water heaters are supplied with 
pilots having adjustable orifices. The 
pilot flame is usually lighted and the 
pilot cock regulated to give a flame of 
the proper height, and no further at- 
tention is paid to it since it remains in 
continuous operation. At least one 
type of safety pilot is equipped with 
a fixed orifice which must be changed 
for natural gas. 

Many makes of water heaters are 
designed to use separate burners for 

5See article on “How Draft oo Affect 
the Operation of Gas Appliances” F. R. 
Wright, Gas Age Record, Voi. 67, pp. oy, April 
"a For information on standard installation 
ractice the reader should consult the “A. G. A. 
equirements for House Piping and Appliance 
Installation.” For information on the instal- 
lation of conversion burners in coal- eo 
boilers and furnaces, refer to the ‘ G. A, 
Requirements for Installation of Simian 


Burners in House and Water Heating Appli- 
ances.” 
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natural and manufactured gas. In such 
cases the proper burner equipment for 
the type of gas to be-utilized should be 
used. 

The A. G. A. Approval Require- 
ments for Gas Water Heaters specify 
that all automatic water heaters shall 
be equipped with a draft hood, pre- 
scribing also construction and per- 
formance tests to be applied to such 
devices to insure their effective per- 
formance. Consequently, every auto- 
matic water heater should have a de- 
vice of this nature attached when 
connected to a chimney flue.5 

Dampers should never be used in 
the flue connection from a gas water 
heater. Where found, they should be 
removed after informing the customer 
of the possible effect upon the per- 
formance of the appliance if partially 
or completely closed. 

Many central heating gas appliances, 
especially boilers, are supplied with 
separate burners, mixers, and _ pilots 
for manufactured and natural gases. 
In converting such units from the 
former to the latter gas, it is essential 
that the changes necessary to secure 
satisfactory performance be made. 
With one or two makes of boilers, the 
natural gas burners are also placed a 
greater distance below the heating 
surfaces than is the case when using 
manufactured gas equipment. 

Boilers, furnaces and floor furnaces 
are generally equipped with fixed 
orifices. Consequently to convert such 
appliances to natural gas, it will be 
necessary to remove the spuds and re- 
place them with others having orifices 
of the proper size, which is the most 
satisfactory method, or ream out the 
orifices and insert an orifice adapter. 
Peening the orifice down to secure the 
proper gas input rating to a burner 
should never be done, unless the orifice 


is peened closed and then properly 


redrilled straight and exactly in the 
center, and all burrs removed, and then 
only in cases of emergency where new 
spuds or orifice adapters are not 
available. Peening and redrilling of 
orifices, unless carefully done by an 
experienced fitter, is likely to greatly 
impair the safe performance of the 
appliance. 

In the conversion of central heating 
gas appliances to natural gas it is 
assumed that they were properly in- 








stalled to utilize manufactured gas. Ip 
might be mentioned, however, that 
draft hoods which are capable of meet. — 
ing very rigid tests are required on al] 
A. G. A. approved central heating 
appliances, and such appliances must — 


be installed with the draft hoods ig 
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Fred H. Thomas Dies 
at Ohio Home 


prReD H. THOMAS, vice-president and 

general sales manager of The Cooper 
Bessemer Corporation, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
died of heart failure on March 27 at his 
home. His death followed a four month 
illness. 

Mr. Thomas came with the formill 
C. & G. Cooper Company, in 1907, after 
two years with The Babcock Wilcox 
Company and The United States Steel 


Company. For the past fifteen years he had 


been vice-president and general sales man- 
ager of the merged company which re 
sulted from the consolidation of The C. & 
G. Cooper Company and The Bessemer 
Gas Engine Company, both well-known 
builders of gas and oil engines and com- 
pressors. 


Cambridge Clings to Gas Lights 
, ke following excerpts from the Boston, 

Mass., evening Globe would seem to 
indicate that some people still prefer eas 
lighting: 

“Old-fashioned street gas lights probably 
will continue in duty in Cambridge, it was 
gathered from the meeting this morning of 
a large group of citizens, who appeared be- 
fore the Pole and Conduit Commission in 
City Hall, that city. 

“The Citizens had their choice of either 
having electric lights installed on their 
streets with poles and wires or continuing 
with the gas. A rising vote showed that 
the majority present would rather stick to 
the old-fashioned gas lights. 

“When electric lights came into Cam- 
bridge some years ago, it appears, all the 
old-fashioned gas lights did not go out. In 
fact the city clung to a contract with the 
gas light company for 300 gas lights. . . .” 

“It was voiced by many of the citizens 
present that the natural beauty of the streets 
and other esthetic values will be marred by 
putting up hideous poles and wires. . . .” 


Another Brazilian Joins 
Columbia Course 

FFE Home Study Course on Manufac- 

tured Gas, offered by Columbia Uni- 
versity under the auspices of the American 
Gas Association, has just enrolled its six- 
teen hundredth student. He is Arthur 
Smith, Jr., gas factory manager of the Per- 
nambuco Tramways and Power Company of 
Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil. This enroll- 
ment is indicative of the widespread in- 
terest which has been’ manifest since the 
inauguration of this course. 
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Floyd L. Carlisle 


LOYD L. CARLISLE was elected 

chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York at the organization meet- 
ing of trustees on February 25. He 
is the first man to hold this office since 
1914, when the title lapsed with the 
resignation of the late Harrison E. 
Gawtry. Mr. Gawtry was the com- 
pany’s first president, and the only 
other person to have held the rank of 
chairman. 

At the meeting, George B. Cortel- 
you was re-elected president for his 
twenty-fourth term. He will continue 
as the operating head of the Consoli- 
dated System. 

In a statement issued after his elec- 
tion, Mr. Carlisle said: 

“I am happy to have an even more 
intimate part in the management of 
the Consolidated Gas group of com- 
panies than in the past. Among the 
50,000 employees of the company, 
there exist the greatest technical and 
scientific knowledge and experience 
within the public utility industry, and 
its executives approach the public and 
social nature of the business with san- 
ity. My election has no significance 
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Floyd L. Carlisle 


Is Elected 


Chairman of 


Consolidated Gas 


outside of the Consolidated Gas fam- 
ily.” 

Me. Carlisle was elected a director 
of the New York Edison Company, a 
Consolidated Gas Company subsidiary, 
on May 27, 1930; a trustee of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company on May 29, 
1930, and chairman of the Edison 
Company's Board on February 18, 
1931. 

With his election as chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Consolidated 
Gas Company, Mr. Carlisle adds one 
more to a list of important positions 
which he holds in Eastern public util- 
ity organizations. He is chairman of 
the Niagara Hudson Power Corpora- 
tion, which controls the Buffalo, Niag- 
ara and Eastern Power Corporation; 
the Frontier Corporation, and the Mo- 
hawk Hudson Power Corporation, 
which controls the New York Power 
and Light Corporation, Eastern New 
York Utilities Corporation, Syracuse 
Lighting Company, Utica Gas and 
Electric Company, and Cortland County 
Traction Company. 

Born in Watertown, N. Y., on 
March 5, 1881, and graduated from 
Cornell University in 1903, Mr. Car- 
lisle first became a lawyer, practicing 
in his brother’s firm at Watertown; in 
1910 he became a banker by carrying 
out a merger of two Watertown banks, 
and as a bank president became in- 
terested in water power, entering that 
field by heading a syndicate which se- 
cured control of the St. Regis Paper 
Company in 1916. 

The paper business was advanced, 
but the increasing efforts toward the 
development of water power resulted 
in the formation of the Northeastern 


Power Corporation, in which the Car- 
lisle holdings were consolidated in 
1926. 

Mr. Carlisle became a director of 
the National City Bank in April, 1930, 
and later was elected a director of the 
United Corporation. 

Mr. Carlisle is also a director in 
more than twenty-five other public 
utility, financial, and paper organiza- 
tions, as well as head of the firm of 
F. L. Carlisle & Co. 


Albert M. Barnes Dies At 
Pinehurst, N. C. 


Anum M. BARNES, for many years 
president of the Cambridge Gas 
Light Company, Cambridge, Mass., and 
long a leader in the gas industry and one 
of its best-known members, died at Pine- 
hurst, N. C., on March 31. 

Funeral services were held at Mount 
Auburn Chapel, Cambridge, Mass., on 
April 4. 

Mr. Barnes was always active in Amer- 
ican Gas Association affairs and had 
served on many of its important com- 
mittees. 


Natural Gas Uniform Account 
Pamphlet 


HE Uniform Classification of Ac- 

counts for Natural Gas Companies, 
prepared by a committee of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Comimissioners, and recommended by 
them for adoption by State Commissions, 
has been published by that Association 
in pamphlet form. Copies are available 
at $1 postpaid from the American Gas 
Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, or from James B. Walker, secre- 
tary, National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 
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Abstracts of Papers 
Before Chemical Society 


OLLOWING are abstracts of some 
of the papers presented before the 
Division of Gas and Fuel, American 
Chemical Society, at its meeting in 
New Orleans, La., March 28 to April 1: 


C. C. Wricut and W. L. Beuscu- 
LEIN. Studies on Coal Hydrogena- 
tion. Part I. 

During recent years, a considerable 
number of papers have been published 
upon the subject of coal hydrogenation 
both from the aspect of commercial 
application and as a means of study- 
ing the constitution and properties of 
coal. In the former, hydrogenation is 
carried out in a saturated mineral oil 
medium and the products separated in 
such a manner as to obtain commer- 
cially valuable oils; while in the lat- 
ter, phenol or some similar dispersion 
medium is employed and the products 
separated by methods of extraction so 
that their properties are not changed or 
modified by cracking. 

It is the purpose of this research to 
correlate hydrogenation by the two 
methods by investigating a series of 
American coals hydrogenated in phe- 
nol and in a saturated mineral oil. 
Another object is the formulation of a 
classification of coals that will predict 
their susceptibility to hydrogenation. 
The present paper will deal with the 
hydrogenation in a phenol medium 
and a study of the solubilities of the 
raw coals in phenol. 

A previous paper by the authors 
dealing with the preliminary study of 
temperature and pressure conditions 
for coal hydrogenation in a phenol 
media shows that optimum conditions 
are obtained at a temperature of 350° 
C. and a pressure of 3000 pounds 
per square inch hydrogen pressure. 
Throughout the present investigation 
these conditions were maintained. 

The fourteen samples selected for 
investigation include eight Washing- 
ton coals ranging from a semi-bitu- 
minous to a lignite and one coal from 
each of the following states: Utah, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Kentucky and Alabama. 


In general the results obtained indi- 
cate that the higher ranking bitumi- 
nous coals show greatest conversions ; 
that coals showing comparatively large 
solubilities in phenol on the original 
samples are much less susceptible to 
hydrogenation than are those of sim- 
ilar rank which do not show this 
marked solubility in phenol, and that 
the lignite and sub-bituminous coals 
hydrogenate comparatively poorly. 


JosePuH D. Davis and O. G. HANSON. 
A Small-Scale Carbonization Test 
Applied in Determining the Effect 
of Inerts on the Coking Properties 
of a Pittsburgh Bed Coal. 


A carbonization test procedure based 
on a charge of 4 pounds of coal is 
described. The apparatus is a small 
replica of that described in Bureau of 
Mines Bulletin 344 which has been 
standardized for determination of the 
yield and quality of carbonization prod- 
ucts from coal. The 4-pound test pro- 
cedure is compared with the standard 
85-pound scale test as to yield of 
products and quality of the cokes. It 
is found to give results in fair agree- 
ment with those of the larger scale 
test. Applied to mixtures of Pitts- 
burgh bed coal with washery refuse, 
fusain, calcite, gypsum, and pyrite, the 
method indicates, in general, that the 
hardness of the coke is improved by 
addition of fine inerts up to 10 per 
cent of the charge. The stability fac- 
tors of the cokes fall off, but not ex- 
cessively for mixtures containing less 
than 10 per cent of imert. Coarse 
washery refuse, even when added to 
the coal in small amounts, affects the 
quality of the coke deleteriously. 


F. M. Taytor and F. H. Fisu. The 
Remmey Oxyacetylene Furnace for 
the Determination of the Fusion 
Points of Coal Ash. 

The fusion temperatures as defined 
in Technical Paper 8 of the Bureau of 
Mines on twelve samples of coal ash 
have been determined in the Remmey 
oxyacetylene test furnace and com- 
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pared with results obtained at the Bu- 
reau of Mines on the same ash when 
the gas-fired furnace is used. Results 
by the Remmey furnace, where Stand- 
ard Pyrometric cones were used, 
checked closer than the results by the 
gas-fired furnace in which method the 
optical pyrometer is used. The great- 
est difference in the two methods on 
any fusion temperature was 68° F, 
(38° C.) which represented an error 
of 2.84 per cent (assuming the Bureau 
of Mines result to be correct). The 
smallest difference was 2° F. (1° C.), 
an error of .10 per cent. Advantages 
and disadvantages of the Remmey fur- 
mace are tabulated, and a suggested 
change in this apparatus is recorded. 


G. W. Jones, E. S. Harris, and W. E. 
MILLER. The Explosive Properties 
of Acetone-Air Mixtures. 

This report describes one phase of 
an investigation conducted at the Pitts- 
burgh Experiment Station of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines in cooperation with 
the Western Electric Company, Kearny, 
N. J., to determine the limits of in- 
flammability of acetone-air mixtures at 
laboratory and elevated temperatures, 
the effect of water vapor on the lower 
inflammable limit, the determination 
of the pressures developed when in- 
flammable mixtures of acetone in air 
are ignited at laboratory and elevated 
temperatures, and a study of the speed 
of flame propagation of acetone-air 
mixtures. 

An apparatus has been designed for 
determining the limits of inflammabil- 
ity of gases and vapors at laboratory 
and elevated temperatures which gives 
a wider range of inflammability than 
most other apparatus now in use. The 
criteria used for determining whether 
a combustible gas-air (or vapor-air) 
mixture is inflammable are based on 
the pressures produced on a recording 
manometer and, of secondary consider- 
ation, on the propagation of flame. 
Mixtures producing a pressure of 6 or 
more lbs. per sq.in. above atmospheric 
pressure are considered inflammable. 
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Using this apparatus (chamber 4 
inches in diameter and 38 inches 
long), upward propagation of flame, 
continuous spark for ignition, and gen- 
tle turbulence, the lower and upper 
limits for acetone in air (dry gases) 
at laboratory and elevated tempera- 
tures were as follows: 
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Maximum Pressure Developed, Lb./sq.in. 





Temperature, °C. Above Atmos pheric 
Laboratory temperatures 78 
95 68 
150 62 








The speed of flame propagation 
(average rate) for acetone-air, me- 
thane-air, and manufactured gas-air 











Temperature Inflammable Limits, Acetone Per Cent by Volume 
"CG. Lower Upper 
Laboratory temperature 2.55 12.80 
95 2.32 12.85 
150 2.20 12.95 
175 2.17 13.05 








The lower limit of acetone in air 
at laboratory temperatures, tested under 
the same conditions as above except 
that the final mixture was 85 per cent 
saturated with water vapor, gave 2.64 
per cent by volume. 

The inflammable limits were also 
determined in a standard-size cellulose 
acetate wire coating machine (see re- 


port for detail), and the following re- - 


sults were obtained: 


mixtures calculated from the time- 
pressure records show the flame speeds 
(at the percentage concentration which 
gave maximum speed) to be highest 
for manufactured gas, lowest for me- 
thane, while acetone occupies an inter- 
mediate position. Applying maximum 
pressures developed and speed of 
flames as a basis for the hazardous na- 
ture of explosive mixtures of gases 
and vapors, acetone-air mixtures are 








Mixture Ignited at 








Top Middle Back 
Flame Propagated 
Temperature Downward Propaga- Horizontal and Upward Counter Current 
of tion of Flame Propagation of Flame to Motion of Gases 
Acetone, Per Cent by Volume 
65 3.00-3.05 2.90-3.05 3.50-3.60 
95 2.80-3.00 2.65-2.90 3.40-3.45 
120 2.80-3.00 2.60-2.75 3.25-3.45 
150 2.80-2.85 2.55-2.60 3.05-3.10 








Tests made at 120° C. in the C. A. 
W. C. machine to determine the effect 
of different igniting sources on the 
lower inflammable limit showed that 
when ignition was caused by sparks 
from an induction coil, hot platinum 
wire, friction sparks and the melting 
of fuse wire there was no appreciable 
change in the lower limit of inflam- 
mability of acetone-air mixtures. 

Tests made to compare the maxi- 
mum pressures developed by explosive 
mixtures of acetone in air, methane 
in air, and manufactured gas in air 
showed that manufactured gas gave 
much higher maximum pressures than 
either methane or acetone; acetone 
gave maximum pressures _ slightly 
higher than methane. 

Increasing the initial temperature of 
5.5 per cent acetone in air mixtures 
caused a decrease in the maximum 
pressures developed as follows: 


less hazardous than manufactured gas- 
air mixtures and more hazardous than 
methane-air mixtures. 


M. BiumMer, C. J. ENGELDER, and A. 
SILVERMAN. Capacity of Agents for 
Drying Gases. 

Whei: limited quantities of drying 
agents must be applied, their capacity 
or life is an important factor. When 
they are employed for protecting cata- 
lysts, the moisture content of the gas 
delivered is important. 

A dynamic method for developing 
the capacity of granular drying agents 
has been developed for a carbon mon- 
oxide catalyst whose activity is rapidly 
decreased by small amounts of water 
vapor. 

The relative value of drying agents 
has been determined on this basis, in- 
cluding aluminum oxide, magnesium 


perchlorate, calcium chloride, barium 
oxide, etc. Relative values are given 
for 12 drying agents. The agents 
listed are given in the order of their 
life. 


E. B. KesTER and W. D. PoHLeE. 
Composition of Fractions of Low- 
and High-Temperature Tar. 


Coal from the Taggart seam, Wise 
County, Virginia, has been carbonized 
at both low and high temperatures to 
obtain a quantity of tar for purposes of 
comparison. The extremes of tem- 
perature were 500 and 1100° C. Both 
tars were worked up and analyzed ac- 
cording to the same procedure. Dis- 
tillation analyses are given, as well as 
the composition of the four fractions 
of both distillates in acids, bases, neu- 
tral oil, paraffins, olefins, and aromatic 
hydrocarbons. These data are also pre- 
sented graphically. The results are 
discussed and interpreted. A point is 
made of the existence of considerable 
amounts of aromatic hydrocarbons in 
the low-temperature tar which have 
been found by methods checked against 
synthetic mixtures. In fact more are 
found present than in the high-tem- 
perature specimen. This finding is in 
direct contradiction to reports of many 
previous investigators on the composi- 
tion of low-temperature tar, some of 
whom have stated that few, if any, 
aromatics exist in such tars. 

The origin of the benzenoid hydro- 
carbons in the secondary tar is laid to 
the corresponding class of compounds 
in the primary tar. 

These papers are the property of 
the American Chemical Society and 
cannot be made generally available. 


Line to Syracuse Is Completed 


" Pyaorioggheed of the pipe line con- 
veying natural gas from the Tioga 
fields of Pennsylvania to Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been announced. The construction of 
this pipe line, 20 inches in diameter and 
the largest of its kind in New York State, 
involved an expenditure of more than 
$3,000,000 in the Southern Tier. 
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ey of Tulsa 


Natural Gas Delegates to See 


Highly Developed System 


WO features which Tulsa will be 

able to offer visitors to the annual 
meeting of the Natural Gas Division 
of the Amer- 
ican Gas 
Association 
when they 
meet in that 
Oklahoma 
city May 9, 
10 and 11, 
have been 
announced 
by Captain 
A. E. Hig- 
gins, secre- 
tary of the 
American 
Gas Asso- 
ciation Natural Gas Department, fol- 
lowing a visit to that city recently. 

One will be of interest to delegates 
who have contemplated flying to Tulsa 
for the gathering. Captain Higgins 
reported the airport facilities were of 
the best and that the Tulsa flying field 
was one of the most modern and com- 
plete in the United States. Delegates 
who do not own their own planes will 
be able to reach the city easily by any 
of the principal airways lines, all of 
which stop in Tulsa. 

Inspection of a natural gas system 
which is rated one of the most highly 
developed in the world has also been 
arranged, Captain Higgins announced. 
Plans were made after a conference 
with R. W. Hendee and B. Pickard, 
vice-presidents of the Oklahoma Nat- 


T. J. Strickler 


ural Gas Corporation, for taking care 
of all visitors to the Oklahoma Natu- 
ral’s properties. 

The Oklahoma Natural system 
serves gas to Tulsa and about sixty 
other Oklahoma cities and towns and 
is considered one of the world’s finest. 
Every detail of this up-to-the-minute 
system will be open to all delegates 
throughout the convention. 

During the process of inspection 
of the system, visitors will have an 
opportunity to follow the gas from 
well to burner tip, thereby witnessing 
one of the largest and most extensive 
transmission systems in existence. The 
large compressor stations may prove 
particularly interesting, Captain Hig- 
gins pointed out. 

The growth of the Oklahoma Nat- 
ural system in twenty-seven years has 
been phenomenal. In 1905 the com- 
pany which later became the Oklahoma 
Natural served gas to 250 customers 
from one field, one well and seven 
miles of pipeline. Now the company 
numbers more than 128,000 customers, 
takes gas from more than 800 wells 
in 40 different fields and has more 
than 3,000 miles of pipeline. 

During the recent economic stress 
the Oklahoma Natural took the lead 
in rate reductions and its percentage 
of decrease in most cases has been 
greater than the percentage of de- 
creases of other necessary commodities. 

Several thousand visitors are ex- 
pected here for the national sessions 
and Captain Higgins said that an un- 


usually large number of hotel reser- 
vations have already been made. Con- 
vention headquarters will be at the 
Mayo Hotel. Arrangements have been 
made for the customary reduced rail- 
way fares for the benefit of delegates’ 
return to and from the Tulsa conven- 
tion. 

The tentative program is as follows: 


General rmat 


All Convention Sessions will be held in the Gi Ball ! 
Hotel. The first session will start at 2:00 PM y, NV 








A joint meeting of the Subcommittee on Testin 
committee of the Natural Gasoline Association ofMftica wil 
The meeting of the Main Technical and Rew it 
Main Private Dining Room on the Mezzanine Mix He 
The annual meeting of the Executive, Advis 


Room on the Mezzanine Floor, Mayo Hotel, 
in the English Room. 


Registration desks will be located on the Fk 
fee is $4.00 per person and is to cover all expensesa™e banqu 


Automobiles and busses will leave the Mayo Hiiat 6:00 
Club where a Barbecue will be held at 6:30. be an 
in the Club after the Barbecue. 

A bridge luncheon for the ladies will be bell jthe Ma 
Appropriate prizes will be awarded. 

A Cabaret Banquet and Dance will be beld ite Cryst 
evening, May 10, at 7:30. We will have m0 Just 
cabaret entertainment. There will be no extta the | 
registration fee. However, those who are plaiilltgyp attend 
Desk by noon, Tuesday. 

ENTERTAINMST TIC 


A ticket for each entertainment function wil 
ladies will be required to have tickets and 


admiss 
RAL 

Be sure to have your railroad certificates valid 

cate must be signed and validated in order ® redu 
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MONDAY, MAY 9 
2:00 P.M. 
Opening Remarks. 
T. J. Strickler, Chairman, Natural 
Gas Department. 
Invocation. 
Dr. C. W. Kerr, Pastor, First Pres- 
byterian Church, Tulsa, Okla. 
Address of Welcome. : 
Mayor of Tulsa. 
Address. 
E. A. Olsen, President, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Corporation, Tulsa, Okla. 


Address of the Chairman. 


T. J. Strickler, Vice-president, Kan-— 


sas City Gas Company, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Appointment of Committee on Chairman's 
Address. 
L. K. Langdon, Vice-Chairman, Nat- 
ural Gas Department. 














ation 






CS 
Ball Room on the Sixteenth Floor of the Mayo 
y, May 9. 
me Testing Natural Gas for Gasoline Content and a 
ica will be held Monday morning, May 9. 
nittee and Subcommittees will be held in the 
9 Hotel, Monday morning, May 9. 
Advisory Committees will be held in the French 
ing, May 9, with dinner immediately following 














Floor of the Mayo Hotel. 
banquet and entertainment. 


The registration 







rE! 
6:00 P.M. Monday, May 9, for the Tulsa Country 
be an informal dance for the members and ladies 







ithe Mayo Hotel at 1:00 P.M., Tuesday, May 10. 






Crystal Ball Room of the Mayo Hotel, Tuesday 
Just a function with good food and a high-class 
the Cabaret Banquet as this is included in your 
attend the Banquet should advise the Registration 










' mited at the time of registering. Members and 
admission to all functions. 








)GRTIFICATES 
pag® : 
es sigaet| validated at the Registration Desk. Your certifi- 
secu reduced return fare. 
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Address. 
R. W. Gallagher, Pres- 
ident, American Gas 
Association. 


Address. 
Alexander Forward, 
Managing Director, 
American Gas Associa- 
tion, New York City, 
New York. 


“This Changing World.” 

A talk on oil, gas and the 

Banks, their relation to pub- 

lic welfare. 
Walter F. Furgeson, 
Vice-President, Ex- 
change National Bank, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Be 
Dee! tee 


Informal Addresses by Gas Company Ex- 
ecutives. 


TUESDAY, MAY 10 
9:30 A.M. 
Appointment of Committee on Final Reso- 
lutions. 
T. J. Strickler, Chairman, Natural 
Gas Department. 
Dealer Cooperation, the Need and Justifi- 
cation for Utility Selling. 
LeRoy M. Edwards, General Coun- 
sel, Southern Counties Gas Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Discussion. 
Dealer Cooperation by Affiliated Associa- 
tions. 
A. E. Bettis, President, Missouri As- 
sociation of Public Utilities, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Report of Main Technical and Research 
Committee and Subcommittees. 
H. C. Cooper, Chief Engineer, Hope 
Natural Gas Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
Discussion. 
Developing New Uses for Gas and the 
Need for Such Accomplishment. 
Henry O. Loebell, Vice-President, 
Combustion Utilities Corporation, 
New York City, N. Y. 


TUESDAY, MAY 10 
2:00 P.M. 


General Conditions in the Industry. 
E. B. Reeser, President, Barnsdall 
Oil Company, Tulsa, Okla. 





L. K. Langdon 





Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Bldg. 





Rate Legislation and Taxes. 
Judge H. O. Caster, 
Henry L. Doherty and 
Company, New York 
City, New York. 


Discussion. 


Large Diameter Transmission 
Lines. 
E. F. Schmidt, General 
Superintendent, Lone 
Star Gas Company, Dal- 
las, Texas. 
Discussion. 


Water Vapor in Natural Gas. 
C. H. M. Burnham, 
Chief Engineer, Colo- 
rado-Wyoming Gas 
Company, Denver, Colo. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 11 


9:30 A.M. 
Wrinkles. 
H. J. Hoover, Natural Gas, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Report of Committee on Supply Men's 
Fund. 
J. B. Tonkin, Vice-President, Peo- 
ples Natural Gas Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 


Latest Developments in Production. 
H. A. Wallace, President, United 


Fuel Gas Company, Charleston, 
West Va. 
Discussion. 


Conservation of Gas in Completion of 

Well Drilling and Gas Well Deliveries. 

N. C. McGowen, President, United 

Gas Public Service Company, Hous- 

ton, Texas, and E. L. Rawlins, Nat- 

ural Gas Engineer, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Bartlesville, Okla. 


General Utility Situation. 
J. F. Owens, President, National 
Electric Light Association, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


Motion Picture of Roumania’s burning well. 
M. M. Kinley, Kinley Brothers, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


(This fire had been burning for nearly 
three years and had resisted all efforts to 
extinguish it. The picture shows Mr. Kin- 
ley’s successful completion of the job.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 11 
2:00 P.M. 


Major Future Sales Problems. 
Samuel Insull, Jr., Vice-Chairman, 
Middle West Utilities Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dehydration and Oil Fogging. 
R. M. Redding, General Superintend- 
ent, Dallas Gas Company, Dallas, 
Texas. 


Discussion. 

Question Box and Discussion. 
J. D. Creveling, Henry L. Doherty 
and Company, New York City, 
N. Y. 


Report of Committee on Chairman's Ad- 
dress. 


Report of Committee on Final Resolutions. 
Final Business and Closing Remarks. 


Following are the officers and commit- 
tees in charge of the Natural Gas Depart- 
ment Convention: 

Officers 
T. J. Strickler, Chairman, Kansas City, Mo. 
L. K. Langdon, Vice-Chairman, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
A. E. Higgins, Secretary, Dallas, Texas. 


Executive Committee 
T. J. Strickler, Ex-Officio, Kansas City, Mo. 
L. K. Langdon, Ex-Officio, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
H. O. Caster, New York City, N. Y. 
J. B. Corrin, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
T. B. Gregory, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
N. C. McGowen, Houston, Texas. 
J. G. Pew, Chester, Pa. 

Managing Committee 
T. J. Strickler, Chairman, Kansas City, Mo. 
L. K. Langdon, Vice-Chairman, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

F. H. Brooks, Omaha, Neb. 
F. L. Chase, Dallas, Texas. 
H. L. Dickerson, New York City, N. Y. 
T. B. Gregory, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Edgar G. Hill, New York City, N. Y. 
William Moeller, Jr., Los Angeles, Calif. 
H. L. Montgomery, Bartlesville, Okla. 
J. R. Munce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. B. Tonkin, Pittsburgh, Pa 
M. W. Walsh, Louisville, Ky. 
George E. Welker, Oil City, Pa. 
T. R. Weymouth, New York City, N. Y. 


Advisory Committee 
H. C. Cooper, Chairman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E. L. Brundrett, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. B. Corrin, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. D. Creveling, New York City, N. Y. 
L. B. Denning, Dallas, Texas. 
R. W. Gallagher, Cleveland, Ohio. 
John M. Garard, Columbus, Ohio. 
J. F. Guffey, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. J. Hoover, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
K. C. Krick, Columbus, Ohio. 
A. W. Leonard, Tulsa, Okla. 
S. W. Meals, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. B. Macbeth, Los Angeles, Calif. 
N. C. McGowen, Houston, Texas. 
W. H. McKenzie, Kansas City, Kan. 


H. C. Morris, Dallas, Texas. 
B. H. Oliphant, Warren, Pa. 
H. A. Wallace, Charleston, W. Va. 


Main Technical and Research Committee 
H. C. Cooper, Chairman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
T. R. Weymouth, Vice-Chairman, New 

York City, N. Y. 
H. E. Bates, Chicago, Ill. 
W. C. Beckjord, Boston, Mass. 
F. L. Chase, Dallas, Texas. 
J. D. Creveling, New York City, N. Y. 
H. D. Hancock, New York City, N. Y. 
T. H. Kerr, Columbus, Ohio. 
D. C. McClure, Chicago, Ill. 
N. C. McGowen, Houston, Texas. 
William Moeller, Jr., Los Angeles, Calif. 
F. F. Schauer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gas Measurement Subcommittee 
. M. Towl, Chairman, New York, N. Y. 
. E. Benesh, Co-Chairman, Chicago, Ill. 
. R. Weymouth, Acting Chairman, New 
‘Yo 


H. S. Bean, Washington, D. C. 

E. O. Bennett, Ponca City, Okla. 

Dr. Edgar Buckingham, Washington, D. C. 
E. A. Clark, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. D. Hancock, New York, N. Y. 

T. H. Kerr, Columbus, Ohio. 

William Moeller, Jr., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Pipe Line Flow Subcommittee 

H. D. Hancock, Chairman, New York, 
N. Y. 

George H. Baird, Vice-Chairman, Bartles- 
ville, Okla. 

E. A. Clark, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. W. Hendee, Tulsa, Okla. 

E. L. Rawlings, Bartlesville, Okla. 

E. F. Schmidt, Dallas, Texas. 

T. R. Weymouth, New York, N. Y. 


Subcommittee on Gas Well Deliveries 

N. C. McGowen, Chairman, 
Texas. 

M. A. Abernathy, Houston, Texas. 

J. W. Bartlett, Dallas, Texas. 

H. S. Bean, Washington, D. C. 

H. R. Dickerson, Shreveport, La. 

J. R. Hatfield, Bartlesville, Okla. 

R. W. Hendee, Tulsa, Okla. 

William Moeller, Jr., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Berny Oakland, Monroe, La. 

H. C. Otis, Shreveport, La. 

E. L. Rawlins, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Don A. Sillers, Dallas, Texas. 

Ross M. Stuntz, Bartlesville, Okla. 


Subcommittee on Conversion Data 


E. P. Hindes, Chairman, New York, N. Y. 


Elfred Beck, Tulsa, Okla. 

Charles C. Hoffman, Bartlesville, Okla. 
John S. Ivy, Houston, Texas. 

E. L. Rawlins, Bartlesville, Okla. 

L. M. Spencer, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ernest A. Stiller, Shreveport, La. 

Don M. Wilson, New York, N. Y. 


Subcommittee on Distribution Conserva- 
tion 


T. H. Kerr, Chairman, Columbus, Ohio. 


Houston, 
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Subcommittee on Code for Testing 
Natural Gas for Gasoline Content 
Dr. J. B. Garner, Chairman, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
George Bunn, Bartlesville, Okla. 
Gordon Davison, Chicago, Il. 
W. F. Fulton, Houston, Texas. 
Ben. E. Lindsey, Bartlesville, Okla. 
R. W. Miller, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. C. Moore, Jr., Wilmington, Calif. 
R. N. Parks, Charleston, W. Va. 
E. L. Peck, Bartlesville, Okla. 
E. F. Schmidt, Dallas, Texas. 


Special Subcommittee on Coefficients 
T. H. Kerr, Chairman, Columbus, Ohio. 
H. S. Bean, Washington, D. C. 
A. E. Young, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
George D. Conlee, Chicago, III. 
P. E. Sprenkle, Cleveland, Ohio. 
R. J. S. Pigott, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Subcommittee on Pipe Line Crossings 
Under Railroad Tracks 
F. C. Brown, Chairman, Chicago, Ill. 
H. E. Bates, Chicago, Ill. 
S. C. Preston, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Committee on Supply Men’s Fund 
J. B. Tonkin, Chairman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. D. Creveling, New York, N. Y 
S. W. Meals, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wrinkle Committee 
H. J. Hoover, Chairman, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Keith Clevenger, New York, N. Y. 
R. J. Daugherty, Bartlesville, Okla. 
W. C. Grant, Dallas, Texas. 
John H. Schalek, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wrinkle Award Committee 
E. A. Clark, Chairman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. L. Foster, Dallas, Texas. 
D. P. Hartson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southwestern Committee on Uniform 
Classification of Accounts for Natural Gas 
Companies 
E. N. Watkins, Chairman, Shreveport, La. 
J. R. Abercrombie, Kansas City, Mo. 

W. K. Cottrell, Tulsa, Okla. 
L. L. Dyer, Dallas, Texas. 
J. B. LeBow, Houston, Texas. 


Time and Place Committee 
R. W. Gallagher, Chairman, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
T. B. Gregory, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
N. C. McGowen, Houston, Texas. 
H. L. Montgomery, Bartlesville, Okla. 
M. W. Walsh, Louisville, Ky. 


Natural Gas Conservation Committee 
L. B. Denning, Chairman, Dallas, Texas. 
F.°C. Brown, Vice-Chairman, Chicago, Ill. 
A. F. Bridge, Los Angeles, Calif. 

J. B. Corrin, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
B. M. Nowery, Houston, Texas. 


Committee on Federal Taxation 
D. L. Cobb, Chairman, Dallas, Texas. 
G. Gordon Brownell, New York, N. Y. 
Robert Hornby, San Francisco, Calif. 
H. A. Koechling, New York, N. Y. 
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J. B. LeBow, Houston, Texas. 
A. J. Newman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. A. Sauer, Chicago, Ill. 


Committee on Natural Gas Company Dues 


J. D. Creveling, Chairman, New York, 
N. Y. 

H. C. Abell, New Orleans, La. 

Raymond Cross, Columbus, Ohio. 

L. B. Denning, Dallas, Texas. 

H. C. Cummins, Chicago, Ill. 

A. B. Macbeth, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. C. McClure, Chicago, Ill. 

Christy Payne, New York, N. Y. 

T. V. Purcell, Chicago, Ill. 


Accounting Committee on Natural Gas 
Company Dues 


R. D. Beardsley, Chairman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
D. L. Cobb, Dallas, Texas. 

W. K. Cottrell, Tulsa, Okla. 

R. E. Hull, Houston, Texas. 

William Moeller, Jr., Los Angeles, Calif. 
D. C. McClure, Chicago, Il. 

T. V. Purcell, Chicago, Ill. 

G. W. Ratcliffe, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. F. Schauer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Edwin Wagner, New York, N. Y. 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


General Arrangements Committee 
. Olsen, Chairman, Tulsa, Okla. 
. Hendee, Vice-Chairman, Tulsa, Okla. 
. Corrin, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. Eddy, Chicago, Ill. 
. Kerr, Columbus, Ohio. 
. Kirk, Houston, Texas. 
. Leonard, Kansas City, Mo. 
. Munce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
wa O’Brien, Memphis, Tenn. 
. Schauer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
White, Birmingham, Ala. 
Yard, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Program Committee 


. C. Morris, Chairman, Dallas, Texas. 
. H. Brooks, Omaha, Neb. 
. C. Brown, Chicago, Ill. 
. H. Hargrove, Houston, Texas. 
. C. Hoffman, Jr., Chicago, III. 
illiam Moeller, Jr., Los Angeles, Calif. 
. L. Montgomery, Bartlesville, Okla. 
. A. Munyan, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
. F. Schmidt, Dallas, Texas. 
tge Wehrle, Denver, Colo. 
. R. Weymouth, New York, N. Y. 
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Publicity Committee 


B. F. Pickard, Chairman, Tulsa, Okla. 
R. J. Daugherty, Bartlesville, Okla. 
John L. Fletcher, Shreveport, La. 
Winfield Foster, Chicago, Ill. 

W. C. Grant, Dallas, Texas. 

C. D. Greason, Kansas City, Mo. 
W. M. Hines, Tulsa, Okla. 

Charles Jordan, San Francisco, Calif. 
Reid S. McBeth, Tulsa, Okla. 

Ray Ratliff, Kansas City, Mo. 

Paul Renshaw, Memphis, Tenn. 

W. D. Thurber, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Consolidated Gas Company 
Promotes Two 


George Ostlund 
has been appointed 
general sales man- 
ager of the Consol- 
idated Gas Com- 
pany of New York, 
according to an an- 
nouncement on 
March 1 by Oscar 
H. Fogg, vice-pres- 
ident in charge of 
commercial rela- 
tions. Mr. Ostlund, 
who for the past 
two years has 
served in the capacity of assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, will report to N. T. 
Sellman, assistant secretary and director 
of sales and utilization. 

Mr. Ostlund joined the public utility 
industry in 1924 as an appliance salesman 
for the Yonkers Electric Light and Power 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y. Previous to 
this, he had sales and general business 
administration experience in several Mid- 
dle West cities. 

He remained with the Yonkers Com- 
pany for two years, and then joined the 
sales forces of the Westchesier Lighting 
Company, serving in several of the com- 
pany’s district offices until 1928, when he 
was appointed assistant to the general 
sales manager, with headquarters in Mt. 
Vernon. 

Mr. Ostlund is well-known throughout 
the gas industry, and has been actively 
associated with American Gas Associa- 
tion activities for some time. 


Geo. Ostlund 





On March 1, W. 
S. Walker became 
engineer of utiliza- 
tion of the Con- 
solidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York, 
according to an an- 
nouncement by Os- 
car H. Fogg, vice- 
president in charge 
of Commercial Re- 
lations. In his new 
capacity, Mr. Walk- 
er will report to 
N. T. Sellman, as- 
sistant secretary and director of Sales and 
Utilization. 

Exactly one year ago, he was appointed 
assistant engineer of utilization, in charge 
of the Utilization Department, to succeed 
the late C. Y. McGown. 

Mr. Walker graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1926, with the de- 
gree of Mechanical Engineer. He joined 
the Consolidated Gas Company shortly 
after graduation, as a cadet engineer, and 
was assigned in turn to the Manufactur- 
ing, Distribution, Construction, and Utili- 
zation Departments. In the latter de- 
partment, his duties were chiefly con- 
cerned with the developments in gas re- 
frigeration, and he was appointed assist- 
ant in the division handling refrigera- 
tion, installation, and maintenance work. 

He has several inventions to his credit, 
including a water strainer and a gas filter 
that are used for the automatic gas re- 
frigerator. 





W. S. Walker 
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Edward C. Cowdery 


EMBERS of the gas industry 

noted with sorrow the recent 
death of Edward C. Cowdery, one- 
time president of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company of Chicago, 
at his home in Kenilworth, Illinois. 
Mr. Cowdery was seventy-five years 
old at the time of his death, which 
followed an attack of acute appendi- 
citis. 

He was a living example of the ideal 
“gas man.” The story of his life and 
of his achievements will arouse ad- 
miration long after sorrow at his pass- 
ing has been assuaged by time. 

He was a “gas man” all his life. 
From the time of his graduation from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology to the day of his retirement 
from the presidency of The Peoples 
Company, he was guided by ideals of 
service to the public which made him 
one of the pioneers in everything the 
industry stands for today. 

In a day when the public was sus- 
picious and distrustful of gas companies 
and of the “barons” who ran them, 
Mr. Cowdery enjoyed the sincere con- 
fidence and respect of the public and 


[Material for this review of Mr. Cowdery’s 
career, and the photograph of Mr. Cowdery, 
were made available through the kindness of 
Theodore V. Purcell, vice-president of The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, one of 
Mr. Cowdery’s most intimate friends and 
business associates.] 
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Edward C. Cowdery 
Passes Away at 75 Years 


the press. Perhaps one of the most 
remarkable expressions of this con- 
fidence may be found in the following 
letter, written by the staff of the Mil- 
waukee Free Press to the staff of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat on March 
18, 1903, when Mr. Cowdery was 
leaving Milwaukee where he had been 
vice-president of the Milwaukee Gas 
Light Company to take over the posi- 
tion of general manager of the La- 
clede Gas Light Company of St. 
Louis: 


“What is one’s loss is another's gain. 
For that reason we would like to have 
you feel the loss which we have sus- 
tained by the removal of E. G. Cowdery 

. to your city where he will become 
the general manager of the Laclede Gas 
Company, and also have you understand 
what you have gained at our expense. 
. ... His attitude toward us has won 
our sincere admiration and respect and 
it is with the feeling of having suffered 
a severe loss that we see him go.... 
He is yours, boys. Be ‘white’ with him 
and he will be ‘white’ with you.” 


When we consider the year in which 
this letter was written, and how un- 
usual it would be even today for a 
member of the gas industry to receive 
such high praise from the staff of a 
newspaper, we are bound to be im- 
pressed with Mr. Cowdery’s uncom- 
mon ability to win respect for himself 
and the companies he managed. 

He enjoyed this respect because he 
was a pioneer in all that the gas in- 
dustry stands for today. He was among 
the leaders in developing the use of 
gas for fuel. If we review the history 
of his work in the industry, we find 
that it was guided by precepts that still 
hold good. 

Mr. Cowdery was twenty-one years 
old when he came to the Milwaukee 
company in 1877 as gas engineer, a 
year after his graduation from school. 
At that time, the company was pro- 
ducing about 100,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas a year. 

As late as 1890, the entire output of 
the company was used for lighting— 
about four hours a day. In 1891, two 


years before he assumed management 
of the company, Mr. Cowdery suc- 
ceeded in having his company make a 
special rate for gas used as fuel— 
probably one of the first rates of this 
kind in existence. By 1893, the com- 
pany’s output was 400 per cent above 
the 1877 figure, and in 1903 it had 
increased to fourteen times the 1877 
sales, with more than half of the out- 
put used during the day for fuel pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Cowdery also instituted a plan 
for dealer cooperation which compares 
favorably with plans in use today. In 
1893, he offered a bonus to local hard- 
ware dealers for every gas range they 
sold, and a few years later he induced 
dealers to cut prices on gas ranges, 
with the understanding that the com- 
pany would pay them the difference 
in price. 

His work in Milwaukee done, Mr. 
Cowdery accepted a position as gen- 
eral manager of the Laclede Gas Light 
Company, moving to St. Louis in 
1903. As may be gathered from the 
letter quoted earlier in this article, his 
reception was enthusiastic by public 
and press. 

Under his management, the St. 
Louis company rapidly extended its 
service facilities, put into effect pro- 
motional rates designed to increase the 
market for gas, authorized a widely 
heralded inspection of every gas meter 
in the city, and in a few years accom- 
plished an about-face in its attitude 
toward the public. 

Mr. Cowdery’s resignation from the 
company in 1907, when he accepted 
a position as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company of Chicago, 
was-the subject of editorial comment 
regretting his departure from St. Louis. 

Mr. Cowdery’s connection with The 
Peoples Company, of which he later 
became president, was a continuation 
of the success he had enjoyed in his 
previous positions. His efforts in the 
company’s service, up to the day of his 

(Continued’on page 173) 
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A. G. A. Affiliated Associations— 


How They Started and 
How They Have Grown 


OKLAHOMA UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 


RIOR to 1918 at least 

four separate state util- 
ity associations were formed 
in Oklahoma at various 
periods. Realizing that 
through united effort the 
various branches of the in- 
dustry could cooperate more 
effectively, the leaders in 
these organizations decided 
to merge under the name of 
the Oklahoma Utilities As- 
sociation. The wisdom of 
this decision has been fully 
demonstrated through the develop- 
ment in Oklahoma of one of the 
strongest state utility associations in 
the United States. 

The Oklahoma Utilities Association, 
comprising six divisions and embrac- 
ing the electric, gas, telephone, elec- 
tric railway and utility appliance and 
equipment manufacturing industries, 
has developed from a small beginning 
with a registration of 300 at its first 
annual convention in February, 1918, 
into an organization which usually at- 
tracts more than 1,000 registrants to 
its annual meetings. The membership 
of the Association has increased from 
seventy-two at its first meeting to ap- 
proximately 140 companies, notwith- 
standing the many consolidations and 
mergers which in recent years have 
reduced the number of utility com- 
panies in the state. 

The purposes of the Oklahoma 
Utilities Association were originally 
outlined in the address of its first 
president, J. F. Owens, Oklahoma 
City, now president of the Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Company and president 
of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion. Mr. Owens said in part: “The 
purpose of this association is to enable 
us as utility men to find ourselves, to 
know ourselves, to realize what our 








Herewith is the fourth of a series of articles 
appearing in the “A. G. A. Monthly” giving 
an outline of the history and accomplishments 
of State and district utility associations which 
are affiliated with the American Gas Associ- 
ation. Work of these associations has proved 
of great value and a distinct contribution to the 
advancement of the gas industry. It is believed 
that this series will focus yet greater attention 
on the splendid records of these organizations. 


By EDWARD F. MCKAY 


functions and duties are. ... This 
association will enable us to get to the 
people themselves with facts and fig- 
ures, with policies and purposes, with 
ideals and ambitions and above all 
with the real truth of the functions of 
utilities and the part they must play 
in the general scheme of things.” 

The Oklahoma Utilities Association 
has never departed from this high ideal 
as set forth by its first president, who 
is still actively participating in the 
affairs of the organization as a mem- 
ber of its executive board. The as- 
sociation, in its extensive program, 
offers facilities to executives and 
employees of utility companies to get 
better acquainted and exchange valu- 
able ideas through numerous district, 
division and state meetings and con- 
ventions, gas and electric meter schools, 
committee activities, conferences and 
other sources. It also consistently 
carries on the work of informing the 
public relative to functioning, prog- 
ress and problems of the public utility 
industry. 

Oklahoma was among the first 
states to establish a public utility in- 
formation bureau. . This..was. inaugu- 
rated in 1920 as a part of the activities 


of the Oklahoma Utilities 
Association, through the 
issuance each week of a 
“News Letter’ to the news- 
papers, magazines and other 
publications of Oklahoma 
and to association members. 
This “News Letter” service 
has been popular from the 
beginning with most of the 
newspapers and other pub- 
lications of Oklahoma as 
attested by correspondence 
in the files of association 
headquarters and by the large volume 
of articles that have been printed from 
the “News Letter.” A high ideal of 
giving the editors only valuable news 
or information relative to the utility 
industry has been maintained through- 
out the existence of the Association’s 
“News Letter’”’ service. 

Another activity of the association, 
which originated in 1922, is the 
Speakers’ Bureau, which has expanded 
each year until during the Speakers’ 
Bureau year ending March 1, 1931, 
6,705 talks, contacts and plant visits 
were reported by Speakers’ Bureau 
district chairmen with an estimated 
total attendance of 605,182. 

The message of the electric, gas, 
telephone and electric railway indus- 
tries was carried to the people through 
addresses delivered by practical and 
experienced utility executives and em- 
ployees before hundreds of civic, com- 
merical and other organizations 
throughout the state. Many of these 
addresses were reported by the press, 
giving wider circulation to the mes- 
sages. 

The association maintains an exten- 
sive library of books, publications, 
newspaper clippings and compiled 
statistics, which are immediately avail- 
able to members to assist them in 
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solving operating or public relations 
problems or to aid in carrying on the 
public utility information work. 

A valuable aid to members is the 
Judicial Bulletin, published weekly 
from Association headquarters since 
1921. Each issue contains in brief 
form the orders and trial docket of 
the corporation commission, court 
decisions affecting public utilities, an- 
nouncements of Association activities, 
developments in government and 
municipal ownership and many other 
classes of valuable information. Dur- 
ing sessions of the Oklahoma Leg- 
islature association members are kept 
informed through this bulletin—and 
special bulletins, when necessary,—on 
bills and resolutions affecting the in- 
dustry. 

Many companies have been aided in 
matters before the corporation commis- 
sion, Oklahoma Tax Commission, 
Oklahoma State Board of Equaliza- 
tion, and other governmental bodies 
having jurisdiction over or dealings 
with public utility companies. 

Gas and electric measurement short 
courses have been held annually at 
the University of Oklahoma for several 
years by the Engineering School of the 
University with the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission and the Okla- 
homa Utilities Association cooperating. 
The gas measurement course is offered 
to the natural gas industry of the 
southwest, and during the last two 
years has had a registration of ap- 
proximately 400, representing twenty 
states and two foreign countries. The 
electric meter course is distinctly an 
Oklahoma project with registration not 
exceeding 100. 

Many other valuable services are 
performed by the Association with the 
idea of serving not only its member 
companies but the public in ways 
wherein the service can be better per- 
formed by an organization or group 
of companies representative of the 
entire utility industry than by a single 
company of a single branch thereof. 

The organization operates under a 
code of ethics, adopted very early in 
its history, which sets a high standard 
of relationship with each other and 
toward the public for its membership. 

The program for the state conven- 
tion of this association is arranged each 
year with the distinct purpose of bring- 


ing to those of the utility industry of 
Oklahoma who cannot attend national 
conventions as much as possible of 
what is offered there. As a result the 
Oklahoma convention attracts many 
speakers of national prominence in all 
branches of the utility business. Most 
of these speakers agree that the char- 
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acter and extent of work done by the 
Oklahoma Association had not been 
realized by them before, and has fully 
justified the time and expense involved 
in attending this convention. 

The 1932 convention of this As- 
sociation will be at Tulsa, March 8 
and 9. 





Cooking Aboard the 
U. S. S. Akron* 


I iwseen is perhaps no part of an 
airship as vital to the crew’s wel- 
fare and happiness as the cooking 
equipment and the food which it pro- 
duces. 

In order that meals may be pre- 
pared while in flight, the Akron is 
equipped with a compact, efficiently 
arranged galley which is located at 
the starboard walkway just aft of the 
officers’ quarters, and officers’ and 
crew's mess rooms. In this galley are 
located a four-burner gas cooking 
range with baking and warming ovens, 
a serving table, cupboards, food lock- 
ers and necessary sink facilities. 

The most important object in the 
galley, of course, is the gas cooking 
range itself. This range, which pro- 
vides meals for all those on board 
throughout each flight, weighs only 
110 Ibs. This light weight is ob- 
tained by the use of special materials 
such as duralumin in the manufacture 
of the stove and by special design 
eliminating all unnecessary parts of 
the stove without reducing its effi- 
ciency as a cooking range. The stove 
is of the smooth top type with the 
flame entirely enclosed and burns gas 
for fuel. This gas is carried under 
pressure in large cylinders, each of 
which holds about 50 Ibs. of the gas 
in the liquid form. The pressure of 
the gas is reduced at the cylinder and 
passes to the stove at relatively low 
pressure, the stove operating the same 
as any other gas range. The heat from 
the main burners passes around a 
warming compartment before leaving 
the stove and is then let to the outside 
atmosphere through a metal stack 


* Radio talk by Coptaie H. E. Shoemaker, 
Commandant, U. S. Naval Air Station, Lake- 
hurst, N. J., Broadcast from Station ’WLIT, 
Philadelphia, Monday night, February 8, 1932. 
Captain Shoemaker spoke on the “Cozy 
Homes Half Hour,” sponsored by The Phil- 
adelphia Gas Works mpany. 


which carries all of the fumes outside 
of the ship. 

The galley of an airship is a very 
busy place in flight since food must be 
prepared for everyone on board at 
least three times a day. The number 
of people to be served, of course, va- 
ries with the number on board and 
averages about 70 on a normal flight 
although a total of 207 persons were 
carried and served on one flight. Us- 
ually three meals, breakfast, lunch and 
dinner are served each day, and during 
the night watches hot coffee and sand- 
wiches are kept available for the crew. 
In order to accomplish this it is ob- 
vious that neither the cook nor the 
cooking range have much rest during 
a flight. 

In order that there will be as little 
confusion as possible due to serving 
of meals on board, suitable mess rooms 
are provided for the officers and crew 
directly adjacent to the galley. At 
meal times, the section of the crew not 
on watch proceeds to its mess room 


-and is served with hot food direct 


from the galley. The time of eating 
is usually so arranged that immediately 
after they have been served they re- 
lieve the watch and the remainder of 
the crew proceeds to the mess room 
and receives rations. 

A well-balanced diet is served on 
board the Agron much the same as in 
other units of the Navy, the diet be- 
ing varied to suit the length of the 
flight contemplated and according to 
the time of the year, that is, fresh 
vegetables and so forth are used when 
in season much the same as would be 
done in any home. 

As an added feature of the galley 
equipment which materially aids in the 
rapid preparation of meals, a gas-fired, 
thermostatically controlled hot water 
heater is provided. 
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Affiliated Association Activities 


Oklahoma Utilities Elects New 
Leaders 


EVERAL leaders in the natural gas in- 

dustry were represented among the 
new officers elected at the fourteenth an- 
nual convention of the Oklahoma Utilities 
Association held at the New Hotel Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, March 8 and 9. More 
than 700 executives and employees of 
public utility companies, operating in Okla- 
homa and other states, were registered. 
These included representatives of gas, elec- 
tric, electric railway, and telephone utilities 
and manufacturers and suppliers of gas and 
electric appliances and equipment. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President—R. J. Daugherty, Bartlesville, 
director of information service department, 
The Empire Companies; first vice-president 
—R. J. Benzel, Oklahoma City, general 
manager, Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany (re-elected); second vice-president— 
H. B. Cobban, Miami, general manager, 
Northeast Oklahoma Railroad Company; 
treasurer—W. R. Emerson, Oklahoma City, 


vice-president, Oklahoma Gas & Electric - 


Company (re-elected) ; manager—E. F. Mc- 
Kay, Oklahoma City (re-elected). 

Each division elected a division chair- 
man and one or more members of the ex- 
ecutive board of the association to fill ex- 
pired terms or vacancies. New officers of 
the Gas Division are: Chairman, C. D. 
Greason, Kansas City, Gas Service Com- 
pany, succeeding J. W. Duvall, formerly 
with the Consolidated Gas Service Company 
at Oklahoma City. Representatives on ex- 
ecutive board, C. A. Breitung, Ada, Okla- 
homa, manager, Southwest Gas Utilities 
Corporation, to fill the expired term of E. 
C. Deal, Oklahoma Natural Gas Corpora- 
tion, and C. D. Greason, to succeed Logan 
W. Cary, Oklahoma City, president, Con- 
solidated Gas Service Company, who re- 
signed from the board. 

R. J. Daugherty, the new president of 
the Association, is a prominent gas man 
and is also Mayor of the City of Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma. Mr. Daugherty was also 
elected a member of the executive board of 
the Association representing the Public Re- 
lations Division. 

Among other men who are connected 
with gas or gas and electric companies who 
were elected to official positions of the As- 
sociation were J. Y. Wheeler, Wynnewood, 
Oklahoma, superintendent in charge of 
Oklahoma operations of the Community 
Natural Gas Company, chairman of the 
Public Relations Division; S. E. Wolff, 
Sand Springs, president, Oklahoma Power 
& Water Company, executive board member 
from the Electric Division, and S. I. Mc- 
Elhoes, Oklahoma City, vice-president, 
Southwestern Light & Power Company, 
Chairman of the Electric Division. 

All of the divisions of the association, 
excepting the Telephone Division, met in 
joint sessions on both days of the conven- 








A. G. A. Distribution Conference, 
Tutweiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

April 6, 7 and 8, 1932. 


Maryland Utilities Assn., 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md. 


April 8, 1932. 


Mid-West Gas Association, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


April 11, 12 and 13, 1932. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association, 
Galen Hall, 
Wernersville, Pa. 


April 26, 27 and 28, 1932. 


Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Course of the Oklahoma Utilities 
Assn., 

University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 


April 26 to 28, 1932. 


Missouri Association of Public Utili- 
ties, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
April 28 to 30, 1932. 


Southern Gas Association, 
New Orleans, La. 


May 3, 4 and 5, 1932. 


National Fire Protection Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
May 10 to 12, 1932. 


American Gas Association, 


Natural Gas Department, 
Mayo Hotel, 


Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
May 9, 10 and 11, 1932. 


Chamber of Commerce of United 
States, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
May 16 to 20, 1932. 








Convention Calendar 





A. G. A. Metropolitan Regional Gas 
Sales Conference, 
Lake Mohonk Mountain House, 
Lake Mohonk, N. Y. 


May 24, 25 and 26, 1932. 


American Gas Association Execu- 
tive Conference, 
Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


June 3 and 4, 1932. 


National Electric Light Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
June 5 to 10, 1932. 


Institution of Gas Engineers, 
General Meeting, 
London, England. 


June 7, 8 and 9, 1932. 


Canadian Gas Association, 
Fort Garry Hotel, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


June 9 and 10, 1932. 


Michigan Gas Association, 
Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Mich. 


July 5 to 7, 1932. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash. 


August 23 to 26, 1932. 


American Gas Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
October 10 to 14, 1932. 


Institution of Gas Engineers, 
Annual Research Meeting, 
London, England. 


November 1 and 2, 1932. 














tion. Addresses covered many subjects of 
general interest to the utility industry, in- 
cluding a number dealing with gas. Among 
addresses and papers of special interest to 
the gas industry were: 

“Where the Customer Takes Our Meas- 
ure,” by Kurwin R. Boyes, New York City, 
secretary, American Gas Association; discus- 
sion by W. H. Bagley, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Corporation; “Two Trillion 
Cubic Feet,” by T. J. Strickler, Kansas City, 
Mo., vice-president and general manager, 


Kansas City Gas Company, and chairman of 
the Natural Gas Department, A. G. A.; 
“Cost of Government,” by H. H. Smith, 
Tulsa, secretary, Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Association; ‘Appliance Merchandising in 
Oklahoma—1932,” by William Parkerson, 
Tulsa, General Commercial Manager, Pub- 
lic Service Company of Oklahoma; Discus- 
sion by W. J. Young, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Corporation, and C. A. 
Breitung, Ada, Southwest Gas Utilities 
Corporation. 
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A first-aid session was held at the New 
Hotel Tulsa on the night of March 7 as a 
prologue to the regular convention. Four 
men’s teams participated in the first-aid 
contest staged under the direction of L. M. 
Jones, Oklahoma City, chairman of the 
Safety Section of the Association. The team 
of the Oklahoma Natural Gas Corporation 
won first place in this contest and was again 
awarded a handsome loving cup, which it 
won for the first time at the 1930 conven- 
tion. The team which wins it three times in 
succession will be awarded the cup per- 
manently. All of the members of this 
team are employees of the Oklahoma Na- 
tural Gas Corporation at Morris, Okla- 
homa, and are: Floyd Callison, Bruce 
R. Agan, John A. Lauderdale, S. P. Bearden, 
Fred Wood, Otto Rose. Glen Rambo is 
sponsor. The team of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company was awarded 
second place. Each member of the first and 
second teams received a first-aid kit. The 
women’s team of the Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Corporation, composed of Ruby Barth, 
Alice Knaell, Viva Haslen, Mary Gillespie, 
Ruth Arrington, Mildred Hardy and Maxine 
Strong, put on a demonstration of first-aid 
methods. 

The annual dinner of the convention was 
held on the night of March 8 in the Topaz 
Room of the New Hotel Tulsa with J. F. 
Owens, Oklahoma City, president, National 
Electric Light Association, as the principal 
speaker. S. I. McElhoes, Oklahoma City, 
vice-president, of the Southwestern Light 
& Power Company and retired president of 
the Association, presided at the dinner. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 


OMMITTEE activities have the center 

of the stage in the Wisconsin Utili- 
ties Association these days. Accounting 
Section committees have been busy in recent 
months with the first set of changes in the 
uniform classification of accounts ordered 
by the Public Service Commission of Wis- 
consin. Steps are now being taken pre- 
liminary to a commission order on uniform 
guarantee and deposit requirements and dis- 
connect rules for all utility companies in 
the state. 

The technical committees include one 
working on proposed revisions by the com- 
mission of the standards for gas service. 
Changes in meter test practice, pressure 
variation, allowable sulphur content and 
standards of heat value are involved in this 
particular proceeding. Other technical com- 
mittees include a General Committee on 
Gas Manufacture, a Gas Utilization Com- 
mittee, a Gas Fellowship Committee (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Research Fellowship), 
and a General Gas Distribution Committee. 
The latter committee has subcommittees on 
High Pressure Distribution, Low Pressure 
Distribution, and Gas Meter and Shop Prac- 
tices. 

A new committee appointed this year for 
the first time is the Rural Gas Committee. 
This group is studying the various problems 
peculiar to serving farms and small rural 
communities along high-pressure gas lines. 
This includes commercial as well as servic- 


ing, maintenance and other problems pe- 
culiar to the scattered rural areas. Other 
Commercial Section committees deal with 
Gas Merchandising and Advertising prob- 
lems. 

The Market Development Committee is 
another new committee this year. It is de- 
voting itself primarily to problems of co- 
operation with plumbers and other appli- 
ance dealers. The committee has attended 
two state conventions of trades involved in 
the problem of dealer cooperation and is 
developing local activities of a cooperative 
nature throughout the state. 


Mid-West Gas Association 


HE twenty-seventh annual convention 

of the Mid-West Gas Association will 
be held April 11, 12 and 13 in St. Paul, 
Minn. The tentative program for this con- 
vention contains an excellent group of 
speakers who will discuss recent develop- 
ments in the gas industry. They will fur- 
nish clear-cut discussions of topics that are 
of great interest to gas men of this territory, 
giving the benefit of their own experiences 
and opinions. 

Among the subjects to be covered are: 
“Air Conditioning and Residential Cool- 
ing”; “Metering and Regulating Volumes 
at High Pressures’’; ‘Plumbers’ Cooperation 
with the Gas Company” ; “Promoting Dealer 
Cooperation”; “Cleanliness and its Hot 
Water Connection”; “Sales Promotion 
Through Advertising”; “Training the Sales 
Manager’; “Prepare for Natural Gas’; 
“National Advertising and Greater Sales.” 


Canadian Gas Association 


ware a little early to give details con- 
cerning the things in store for dele- 
gates to the Twenty-Fifth Annual Anniver- 
sary Convention of the Canadian Gas As- 
sociation, Winnipeg, Manitoba, June 9 and 
10, 1932, nevertheless sufficient information 
is on hand and of interest. 

Several exceptionally promising papers 
already have been scheduled including some 
of national importance to the gas industry. 
Some of these include: 

“Carbonization by Electricity” by Colonel 
C. F. Hirshfeld, Detroit-Edison Company; 
“Use of Western Canadian Coals in Coke 
Ovens at Winnipeg” by the chemist of the 
Winnipeg Company; “Marsh Gas from 
Activated Sewage” by R. O. Wynne-Roberts, 
C. E., of Toronto; ““A New Development 
in the Waterless Type of Gas Holder” by 
J. L. Murray, gas engineer, Biddeford, 
Maine; “Gas Pilots for Oil and Coal 
Blower Heating Burners and Furnaces” by 
Roy Soderlind, combustion engineer, Ottawa 
Gas Company, Ottawa, Ontario, with other 
exceptionally fine papers pending. 

Two convention sessions will be held in 
the Fort Garry Hotel, the headquarters of 
the Convention, one in the morning of June 
9 and the other in the morning of June 10, 
leaving the afternoon of the first day free 
for a trip of inspection of the large coking 
plant of the Winnipeg Electric Company. 
The afternoon of the second day will be de- 
voted to sight-seeing. 
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The big feature of the Convention will 
be the annual dinner to be held on the 
evening of June 9 at the Fort Garry Hotel, 

The railway associations have granted re. 
duced fares to Winnipeg from almost all 
points on the certificate plan. There will 
also be the part-way boat feature, Sarnia to 
Port Arthur, which will give attending dele. 
gates an opportunity to make this a vaca. 
tion convention. 

Being the Twenty-Fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the Association many 
unique entertainment and other features are 
promised. Secretary Allen recommends early 
hotel reservations. 


Arizona Utilities Association 


At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Arizona Utilities 
Association it was decided not to hold 
the Annual Convention which was to 
have been held in Tucson, Arizona, April 
13, 14 and 15. 
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Personal and Otherwise 


O. K. Shannon, Sr., vice-president of 
the Lone Star Gas Company, Fort Worth, 
Texas, has resigned his position, effective 
March 1. Mr. Shannon was president of 
the Fort Worth Gas Company at the time 
of its absorption by the Lone Star Gas 
Company. 


W. W. Winter, division manager, 
Southern Cities Public Service Corp., 
with headquarters in Mobile, Ala., has 
been appointed vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Atlanta Gas Light 
Company, and in addition, chief execu- 
tive of the eastern, central and western 
divisions, with headquarters in Atlanta, 
Ga. J. W. Gates of Atlanta, Ga., will 
succeed Mr. Winter as division manager 
in Mobile. : 


B. B. Ferguson, president of the Ports- 
mouth Gas Company, recently was ten- 
dered a testimonial dinner in recognition 
of his thirty years’ service with the com- 
pany. Employees of the company acted 
as hosts. 


Frank A. Woodhead, vice-president in 
charge of operation of the Washington 
Gas Light Company, and E. L. Callaghan, 
director of sales in the appliance depart- 
ment, have resigned their respective posi- 
tions with the company. Mr. Wood- 
head’s post will not be filled. Mr. Calla- 
ghan will be succeeded by Charles P. 
Balsam. 


W. C. Merritt, formerly manager of the 
United Gas Public Service Company in 
Marshall, Texas, has been promoted to 
district manager of the company with 
headquarters in Beaumont, Texas, suc- 
ceeding W. B. Currey. 


Eugene L. Keating has been named 
manager of the newly created merchan- 
dise sales department of the Seattle Gas 
Company, Seattle, Wash. Mr. Keating's 
activities will include supervision of all 
domestic merchandise sales, including 
ranges, water heaters, refrigerators and 
auxiliary heaters. 


W. M. Hines has 
been elected presi- 
dent of the South- 
western Natural 
Gas Company, 
Tulsa, Okla. Mr. 
Hines has been an 
active public util- 
ity executive for 
the past five years, 
first being associ- 
ated with Coast 
Counties Gas and 
Electric Company 
of California, and 
later with the Pacific Public Service Com- 
pany, a Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia subsidiary, operating properties in 
Washington, Oregon and California. 





W. M. Hines 


Roscoe E. Taylor, manager of the Ot- 
tumwa Gas Company, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
has been elected president of the Ot- 
tumwa Chamber of Commerce for the 
1932-33 year, succeeding John Huston. 


Glenn Smith, cashier of the Ohio Fuel 
Gas Company's Galion, Ohio, office, has 
resigned. 


Frank H. Morris has been made special 
representative of the Virginia Gas Dis- 
tribution Corporation and will be at- 
tached to the Clifton Forge, Va., office. 


John G. Longsdorf has been made as- 
sistant manager of the Oklahoma City 
district of the Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Corporation. Mr. Longsdorf was trans- 
ferred from the company’s office in Tulsa, 
Okla. 


George S. Campbell, assistant superin- 
tendent of gas distribution of the Los 


Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation, 
Pasadena-Alhambra_ district, has been 
elected a director of the Tournament of 
Roses Association of Pasadena, Calif. 


J. Faber Hanst, of Ralph E. Davis, Inc., 
Engineers, accompanied by Mrs. Hanst, 
sailed for Europe, Monday, March 28, on 
the Mauretania of the Cunard Line, and 
will visit in France and England before 
returning to the United States late in 
April. 


Frank R. Wheeler has been appointed 
special sales representative of the Worth- 
ington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
with headquarters at the company’s Chi- 
cago office. 


John E. Zimmerman, president of the 
United Gas Improvement Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been elected a di- 
rector of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 





London Gas Journal 
Reports Good Record 


5 jg the gas industry in England 
has not been backward is indi- 
cated by the following comments pub- 
lished in the Gas Journal, London, 
England, Feb. 17, under the caption, 
“The Gas Industry—A Good Record”’: 


“The gas industry is fortunate in being 
able to look back with feelings of satis- 
faction upon the results achieved in a 
year fraught with financial, economic, 
and industrial difficulties unprecedented 
in gravity and extent. 

“This gratifying statement introduced 
an article on the progress of the gas in- 
dustry, published in ‘The Times,’ Annual 
Financial and Commercial Review, of 
Feb. 9. Spectacular development was, of 
course, not to be looked for, it was stated, 
but it is no mean achievement to have 
maintained the position already reached, 
and in some direction to have surpassed 
it. 

“The article goes on to review the sub- 
ject of the search for improved technique, 
and for cheaper and more efficient proc- 
esses to be applied to the manufacture, 
utilization, and distribution of gas, and 
the treatment and marketing of resid- 
uals. 

“Mention is made of certain develop- 
ments in the use of gas which are of 
general interest. It is becoming increas- 
ingly recognized that heat for a vast 
number of industrial processes can best 
be supplied by gas because of its uni- 
formity, the ease with which it can be 
controlled, its dependability and cleanli- 
ness. In consequence a large number of 


industries which hitherto have obtained 
their heat from other sources resorted to 
gas and found it both efficient and eco- 
nomical. This movement is being stimu- 
lated by the industry, which has made 
arrangements for making more widely 
known to potential users the part which 
gas is playing, and can play, in industry. 

“The industry’s policy of amalgama- 
tion was also referred to, it being re- 
marked that several important fusions 
took place, while notice has been given 
by some of the largest concerns of their 
intention to absorb neighbouring under- 
takings. Elimination in suitable cases of 
small undertakings, however efficiently 
they may be conducted, is, in almost every 
case, of advantage to consumers in that 
they obtain a better and cheaper service.” 


A. G. A. Window and Store 
Display Bulletin is Ready 


| hie activities and scope of the Window 
and Store Display Committee of the 
A. G. A. are far wider and contain more 
generally helpful information this year than 
ever before. 

The first bulletin, which will be mailed 
about March 20th, contains interesting dis- 
play material on gas ranges and automatic 
gas water heaters. The bulletin is made 
up almost completely of very appropriate 
and timely displays covering both of these 
appliances. All of these displays have been 
used in various parts of the country, and 
wherever they have been used, have been 
found extremely effective. 
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Distribution Conference Attracting 
Hundreds to Birmingham 


HE Distribution 

Conference to 
be held April 6-8, 
1932, in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, 
promises to be one of 
the most outstanding 
successes ever held 
by the Distribution 
Committee, Tech- 
nical Section, Amer- 
ican Gas Associa- 
tion. 

The papers sched- 
uled for the Con- 
ference this year have stimulated a great 
deal of interest and it has been impossible 
to select those which seem to be most 
conspicuous. However, the “Symposium 
on Service to Customers” is certain to 
attract much attention at this time when 
all companies are striving to effect a better 
and more agreeable arrangement with their 
customers. The Portland Gas & Coke 
Company has covered this problem in a 
paper which describes a unique method of 
servicing domestic appliances. 

This company is using a well-known 
make of light car, with panel body, equipped 
with a complete set of tools most com- 
monly used in servicing the general run 
of automatic appliance. There is also in- 
cluded in the trucks’ equipment a complete 
assortment of parts used for replacement 
purposes, paint spraying outfit and electric 
drill, all of which are a most necessary 
part of the proper servicing of the cus- 
tomers’ appliances. The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company has also expressed in a most 
instructive manner their method of servic- 
ing gas refrigeration. T. J. Perry, the 
author, describes in comprehensive detail, 
cost of servicing such equipment in which 
it is encouraging to note the decrease in 
such costs on this type of equipment from 
year to year. Charts, which Mr. Perry has 
supplied with his paper, are descriptive of 
their complete cost on servicing gas re- 
frigeration in a territory consisting of ap- 
proximately 22,000 installations. 

H. L. Gaidry, New Orleans Public Serv- 
ice, Inc., has described an interesting 
method of dispatching customer service 
calls. This system as outlined makes it 
possible to give prompt customer service 
with a minimum amount of delay. 

During the second session of the Con- 
ference there are some strong papers on 
the subject of pipe joint research, and the 
welding of steel pipe. Pipe joint research 





F. A. Lydecker 


since its inception three years ago, has been 
carried on at the A. G. A. Testing Labora- 
tory, Cleveland, Ohio, under the direction 
of K. R. Knapp. Members of Pipe Joints 
Research Committee, Technical Section, 
who have sponsored the program on this 
work have, according to Mr. Knapp’s re- 
port, arrived at a point where some definite 
conclusions are brought out. 

A great need has been felt for a better 
understanding of proper methods of re- 
pairing old joints; also a similar under- 
standing is needed in the making of new 
joints in order that lateral movement of 
pipe, subsoil vibrations, etc., will have 
little or no effect upon the life of the joint. 
The committee in this respect has come 
to some definite conclusions. 

Pipe line welding and the necessity for 
establishing procedure control on this work 
is brought forth in four valuable papers. 
These papers, covering both arc and oxy- 
acetylene welding, indicate new methods 
being utilized in the art. A good descrip- 
tion is given on analytical methods neces- 
sary to obtain proper joint strength. R. S. 
Fuller, of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
has covered both arc and oxy-acetylene 
welding from experience his company has 
had on the Pacific Coast. Much is to be 
said in favor of both types of welding. 

“Copper Pipe for Gas Distribution’’ is 
the title of a paper to be presented by 
Frederic A. Hough of the Southern Coun- 
ties Gas Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Messrs. Hough and Bridge, joint authors 
of this outstanding presentation, are to be 
congratulated upon the excellent treat- 
ment they have given the subject. Copper 
for services has been a topic for discus- 
sion for many years and there are several 
companies who advocate the use of this 
medium in corrosive soils and where con- 
ditions are such that ferrous pipe would 
fail in a very short time. 

Training of employees in relation to the 
change-over from manufactured to natural 
gas is very well covered in a paper to be 
presented by W. J. Buckley, The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. The 
need for specialization in this important 
work is fully emphasized by Mr. Buckley, 
and further it is surprising to note the 
smoothness with which the work pro- 
gressed when planned as completely as de- 
scribed. 

In adjusting appliances to utilize the new 
gas, this work was performed in two steps. 
First, pressures were raised and adjust- 
ments made, the new gas was introduced 


into the system; 
then, finally, a sec- 
ond set of adjust- 
ments was made to 
entirely cope with 
the higher B.t.u. re- 
quirements. 

There were defi- 
nite crews to adjust 
domestic appliances, 
another crew to take 
care of the dentists 
and dental labora- 
tories, and last but 
not least, a very 
highly trained body of men to call upon 
industrial plants to assist them in their 
adjustment problems. In the final anal- 
ysis every single appliance has been con- 
verted to the new gas, and complaints 
are practically nil. 

There are a number of other papers to 
appear on the program in subsequent ses- 
sions, also the regular progress reports of 
the subcommittees of the Distribution Com- 
mittee ;—reports covering meters, latest 
developments in pipe coatings and corro- 
sion, lost and unaccounted for gas, and the 
ever-interesting report of the Subcommittee 
on Change-over from Manufactured to Nat- 
ural Gas under the direction of George 
Wehrle, Public Service Company of Colo- 
rado, Denver, Colo. 

Distribution Design as Related to Cus- 
tomers’ Supply is the subject of a presen- 
tation by Mr. Walter M. Russell, Washing- 
ton Gas Light Co., Washington, D. C. This 
paper promises to show interesting results 
in this company’s method of obtaining 
large increases in domestic load and simul- 
taneously giving efficient distribution serv- 
ice. 

Raymond A. Ransom, Henry L. Doherty 
& Co., New York, has some unusually new 
developments to report in his paper on: 
“A Study of the Economics of the House 
Heating Load.” The author has had a 
very wide and varied experience in this 
field, and information such as this paper 
will bring forward will be of exceptional 
value to the industry. 

A billion dollars a year, that is the figure 
which represents the cost of replacing cor- 
roded underground structures in this 
country every year. Many new develop- 
ments have taken place in corrosion studies 
during the past twelve months, many of 
which will be presented at this Conference. 

There are a number of “Open Forums” 
appearing on the program. These interest- 
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ing periods will offer to many an invalu- 
able opportunity to bring before the dele- 
gates questions pertaining to subjects not 
shown on the regular program. A discus- 
sion of problems affecting many local situa- 
tions are usually had at this time, which 
tends to bring about a better understanding 
of the things which can only be discussed 
at a gathering of this kind. 

Aside from the daily routine of Confer- 
ence presentations and lengthy discussions, 
there will be an interesting inspection trip 
to the pipe foundries in Birmingham. A 
very complete tour has been arranged, be- 
ginning at the Tutwiler Hotel in the early 
morning, consuming the entire day. A 
noon-day barbecue will be prepared for the 
delegates attending this trip and entertain- 
ment will be provided by local colored 
talent. This inspection trip—a most valu- 
able part of the Conference—should not be 
overlooked—as it will afford an opportu- 
nity to see the manufacture of various types 
of pipe being used in the industry today. 


The complete program follows: 


WEDNESDAY 
April 6—9:30 A.M. 


Opening Remarks 
F. A. Lydecker, Chairman, Distribu- 
tion Committee. 


Report: CasT-IRON Pipe STANDARDS CoM- 
MITTEE 
C. C. Simpson, Jr., Chairman 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


Symposium: 
Givinc Goop DIsTRIBUTION SERVICE TO 
CUSTOMERS 
H. B. Andersen 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RECEIVING AND DISPATCHING CUSTOM- 
ER’S SERVICE CALLS 
H. L. Gaidry 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 
New Orleans, La. 


SERVICING AUTOMATIC APPLIANCES 
T. J. Perry 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Domestic APPLIANCE MAINTENANCE 
SERVICE 
C. R. Miller 
Portland Gas & Coke Co. 
Portland, Ore. 


Open Forum: 


2:00 P.M. 


Report: Pipe Joints COMMITTEE 
H. W. Battin, Chairman 
The United Gas Improvement Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paper: Pipe JomInT RESEARCH AT A. G. A. 
LABORATORY 
K. R. Knapp 
A. G. A. Testing Laboratory 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Symposium: 

WELDING PROCEDURE FOR AND PHYSICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF ARC WELDED 
Pirz JOINTS 

O. A. Tilton 
General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

New DEVELOPMENTS, JOINT CHARAC- 
TERISTICS AND PROCEDURE SPECIFI- 
CATIONS FOR Oxy-ACETYLENE 
WELDING OF STEEL PIPE 

T. W. Greene 
The Linde Air Products Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
Pipe LINE WELDING 
R. S. Fuller 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Copper PipE For GAs DISTRIBUTION 
Arthur F. Bridge and Frederic A. 
Hough 
Southern Counties Gas Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Open Forum: 


THURSDAY 
April 7—8:45 A.M. 
Inspection Trip 

Buses will leave the Hotel entrance at 8:45 
A.M., Thursday, April 7, for an inspection 
trip which has been arranged through the 
courtesy of the local Pipe Manufacturers 
in order that the members attending the 
Conference may have an opportunity to see 
the various pipe plants where DeLavaud, 
pit cast, McWane and Monocast pipe are 
manufactured. It has been planned that 
an inspection of the various plants will be 
so timed that all processes and operations 
may be visited. Prompt departure from 
the Hotel entrance (8:45 A.M.) is neces- 
sary so that the time schedule as laid out 
may be adhered to in order to take full 
advantage of the unusually interesting trip 
which has been arranged. 

A noon-day barbecue will be served. 


8:00 P.M. 


Report: SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONVERSION 
FROM MANUFACTURED TO NATtT- 
URAL GAS 
Geo. Wehrle, Chairman 
Public Service Company of Colorado 
Denver, Colo. 


Paper: CHANGE-OVER FROM MANUFAC- 
TURED TO MIXED GASES IN CHICAGO 
W. J. Buckley 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
Chicago, III. 
Paper: DISTRIBUTION DESIGN AS RELATED 
TO CUSTOMERS’ SUPPLY 
Walter M. Russell 
Washington Gas Light Co. 
Washington, D. C. 


April 8—9:30 a.m. 
Report: SUBCOMMITTEE ON METERS 
J. E. Overbeck, Chairman 
Columbia Engineering & Management 
Corp. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Paper: ECONOMICS OF REMOVING LOCKED 
METERS FROM CONSUMERS’ PREM- 
ISES 
T. N. Spencer 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paper: A Strupy OF THE ECONOMICS OF 
House HEATING Loap 
Raymond A. Ransom 
Henry L. Doherty & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Open Forum: 


2:00 P.M. 
Report: SUBCOMMITTEE ON LosT AND UN- 
ACCOUNTED FOR GAS 
J. M. Pickford, Chairman 
Midland United Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Report: SUBCOMMITTEE ON PIPE Coat- 
INGS AND CORROSION RESEARCH 
J. K. Crowell, Chairman 
S. R. Dresser Manufacturing Co. 
Bradford, Pa. 
Presentation: ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN Dk- 
TERMINING SOIL CORROSIVENESS 
Dr. Scott Ewing, Research Associate 
U. S. Bureau of Standards 
Washington, D. C. 
Paper: DETERMINING THE PERFORMANCE 
OF A COATING WITHOUT DISTURB- 
ING A Gas LINE 
R. J. Kuhn 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 
New Orleans, La. 


Open Forum: 
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= number of research problems sched- 
uled for investigation by the Labora- 
tory during the current fiscal year ex- 
ceed those of any similar period. Several 
of the more extensive investigations were 
undertaken prior to October 1, 1931, and 
were continued over into the present year. 
Indications are that a number of these will 
be completed before the close of the pres- 
ent year. A number of both major and 
minor research problems have been as- 
signed to the Laboratory for investigation 
by the various approval requirements com- 
mittees during the past few months. Work 
has been completed on several less exten- 
sive investigations for the various commit- 
tees and reports issued outlining the de- 
tails of procedure giving results, and in 
some cases incorporating the Laboratory's 
recommendations. 


Mixed Gas Research 

The investigation of the possibilities in 
blending gases was undertaken by the Lab- 
oratory early in 1927 under the supervi- 
sion of the Mixed Gas Research Committee 
of the Technical Section, with F. C. Weber 
as chairman. The first phase of this work 
covered the mixing of various types of 
city gas to determine the effects upon ap- 
pliance operation of varying such physical 
and chemical characteristics of the gas 
supply as specific gravity, pressure, heating 
value, and chemical composition, and to 
definitely determine the limitations of such 
variables without the necessity for appli- 
ance readjustments. This phase of the 
problem covered a period of approximately 
two and one-half years and involved the 
making of more than 125,000 separate 
tests and examinations. The results and 
data compiled comprise the contents of 
17 different progress reports, including 
more than 1,000 typewritten pages. 

The second phase of the investigation 
which has been carried on during the 
past two years involves the use of butane 
for such purposes as a carburetant for air 
and for enriching low-heating value manu- 
factured gases to augment or replace nat- 
ural or mixed gases. Commercial butane 
has recently come into extensive use when 
mixed with air for distribution in small or 
isolated towns and communities and into 
local use where the price is such that it 
can compete with gas oil as a carbureting 
agent to replace gas oil in the enrichment 
of manufactured gas. Butane may also be 
used to enrich manufactured or mixed 


Research Activities 
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gases on branch and feeder lines to com- 
pensate for losses in heating value due to 
transmission, and as a medium for aug- 
menting base gas supplies to meet peak 
load demands. 

During the second phase of the mixed 
gas research investigation covering the use 
of butane, over 35,000 additional tests and 
observations were made, the results of 
which comprise seven progress reports cov- 
ering some 600 pages of typewritten dis- 
cussion and data. A summary report re- 
lating to this phase of the investigation is 
being prepared for distribution to mem- 
ber companies through their accredited dele- 
gates. 

It is expected that experimental work in 
the mixed gas research investigation will 
be concluded during the present year and 
another summary report published. 


Pipe Joint Research 

The pipe joint research program which 
was undertaken in July, 1929, under the 
supervision of the Pipe Joint Committee 
of the Technical Section, had for its ini- 
tial aim the determination of the most sat- 
isfactory means of repairing old bell and 
spigot joints and the construction of new 
ones. This part of the program has been 
largely completed and as a result of a large 
number of tests, it has been possible to 
make a number of specific recommenda- 
tions covering joints of this kind up to 16 
inches in size. These include both the re- 
pairing of old and the making of new 
joints. The application of leak clamp has 
been found to be -the most satisfactory 
means of repair. In the case of new con- 
struction the best results have been se- 
cured by the use of rubber rings of special 
design placed within the bell and held in 
place by cement. 

Additional work has also been conducted 
under the Committee’s instructions on the 
application of leak clamps to 36-inch joints 
to determine if the previous recommenda- 
tions for smaller sizes could be extended 
to large pipe. The results have indicated 
that in general this can be done. 

Research work has also been carried on 
simultaneously with the original program 
upon various selected mechanical joints. 
This has been done for and at the expense 
of the Cast Iron Pipe Research Associa- 


tion. A large number of tests of different 
kinds have been conducted which have re- 
sulted in much valuable information. A 
study has recently been made of all the 
data and an outline prepared for a new 
series of tests to be made on joints of this 
type which should give rather complete in- 
formation on their comparative perform- 
ance. Special attention will be given in 
the proposed tests to a consideration of 
the gasket material. 

A study is now being made of the gen- 
eral subject of arc welding of steel pipe 
from which it is expected a definite pro- 
gram can be laid out for a thorough in- 
vestigation of this subject. A representa- 
tive of the laboratory is now on an ex- 
tended trip to gather field data for this 


purpose. 


Industrial Research 


Three major industrial research projects 
are under investigation at the Laboratory 
for the Industrial Gas Research Committee,- 
all of which are closely related to the 
fundamentals of gas furnace design. They 
include: 

1. Research in the elimination of noises in 

industrial gas burners. 

2. A study of the characteristics of burning 
gas with preheated air. 

. Research in fundamentals of combus- 

tion space requirements in high-tempera- 
ture gas furnaces. 
Considerable progress has been made in 
the solution of each of these problems. 
Several progress reports have been issued 
covering various angles of each, which 
contain much valuable data on the funda- 
mentals involved. A review of all the 
published literature relating to these sub- 
jects reveals that basic information con- 
cerning them is very meager. Consequently, 
the successful solution of these problems 
should produce information of value to the 
gas industry and form the basis for in- 
creased use of gas for industrial heating 
processes. 


Ww 


Research on Requirements for Domestic 
Gas Appliances 

Research conducted under the supervision 
of the A. G. A. Approval Requirements 
Committee and its various subcommittees 
in the development of new requirements 
and the revision of existing ones consti- 
tutes nearly 50 per cent of the investiga- 
tional work carried on at the Laboratory 
each year. 
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A few of the investigations which have 
been completed recently are listed below: 

1. Research on water heaters to determine 
the factors influencing the period of 
time required for thermostatic pilots to 
operate. 

2. Research on the comparative shrinkage 
of meat when cooked in gas and elec- 
tric ovens. 

3. Investigation of heat distribution in va- 
rious gas range ovens using baking 
powder biscuits and vanilla cookies as 
indicators. 

4. Research on warm air floor furnaces to 
determine the factors affecting efficiency 
and to ascertain the effects on efficiency 
of various methods of introducing the 
cold air. 

. Investigation of the effect on gas ap- 
pliance performance of a number of so- 
called gas savers. 

. Compilation of data and the prepara- 
tion of a report on output ratings of 
boilers and furnaces based on results 
of all tests on central heating gas ap- 
pliances which have been tested by the 
Laboratory. 

7. Survey of water heater efficiencies based 
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upon the results of all laboratory water 


heater tests. 


. Research incident to the establishment 
of a method for rating gas steam radi- 
ators. 


The following are some of the major 
approval requirements research projects 
which are now under way or which will be 
started in the immediate future: 

. Investigation of surface temperatures of 
insulated gas range ovens to establish 
equitable requirements for ovens of this 
type. 

. Investigation of operating characteristics 
of draft hoods. 


Research in the development of approval 
requirements for gas refrigerators. 
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. Investigation to determine the effect of 
altitude on gas appliance performance. 
(Being conducted at the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards in cooperation with the 
Bureau staff.) 


“ 


Research in the development of ap- 
proval requirements for space heaters 
and water heaters designed to utilize 
butane-air and propane gases. 


an 


. Survey of types of gas supplied in all 
sections of the country together with 
an investigation to determine whether 
existing Laboratory test gases are suf- 
ficiently representative to insure proper 
appliance performance with all of 
them, 


While all of the research activities under 
way at the A. G. A. Laboratory have been 
touched on only partially, enough informa- 
tion has been given to indicate that the or- 
ganization is involved in the solution of 
important problems. It is felt that our 
testing organization can prove of definite 
value in promoting the satisfactory use of 
gas by further extending its activities in 
the field of research. 
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Manufacturers Play Big 
Part at Cleveland Exposition 


ANUFACTURERS of all 
types of gas-burning 
equipment used in modern heat- 
ing and ventilating played an 
important part in the Second In- 
ternational Heating and Venti- 
lating Exposition held in the 
Public Auditorium Annex at 
Cleveland, Ohio. Reports of the ex- 
position state that the attendance, 
52,800 compared favorably with that 
of the first exposition which was held 
in Philadelphia in 1930, but that the 
serious interest shown by the thou- 
sands of visitors was by far greater 
than that at the previous exposition. 
Many exhibitors were enthused be- 
cause of the business they obtained 
from the start and on through the 
show. 

Visitors were grouped principally 
under the following classifications: 
Heating, ventilating and air-condition- 
ing contractors and dealers, plumbing 
contractors, home owners, engineers, 
architects, builders, building operators 
and owners, public utility representa- 
tives, and members of the engineering 
and architectural staff of boards of 
education from all parts of the coun- 
try. Several groups of professors and 
students from leading colleges and 
universities attended, as did large 
groups of owners and managers of 
theaters, hotels, restaurants, stores and 
other public buildings. That America 
is awakening to the possibilities of 
proper heating and ventilating from 
the standpoint of their future influence 
on increased production efficiency in 
industry, and healthier living condi- 
tions in home, school and all types of 







Exhibits of American Gas Asso- 
ciation Headquarters at Heating 
and Ventilating Show 





buildings where people congregate was 
plainly evidenced at this exposition. 

In addition to the exhibits of the 
American Gas Association headquar- 
ters and Testing Laboratory, a large 
number of manufacturer members of 
this Association, had interesting ex- 
hibits, and a majority have enthusias- 
tically endorsed this exposition, both 
as to the results they obtained indi- 
vidually and the participation of the 
American Gas Association in this and 
similar exhibits that are seeking to ad- 
vance the interests of gas-burning 
equipment. 

One of the most interesting displays 
was that of the Smoke Inspection Di- 
vision, Department of Safety of the 
City of Cleveland, consisting of dia- 
grams, charts and data relating to 
smoke abatement. This material was 
gathered from laboratories of munici- 
palities, principally New York, Pitts- 
burgh and the United States Public 
Health Service of Washington. 

The gas industry was represented 
at this exposition by the following ex- 
hibitors : 

A. G. A. Testing Laboratory, The 
Silica-Gel Corp., Columbia Burner Co., 
Round Oak Furnace Co., N. C. Davi- 
son Gas Burner & Welding Co., Bry- 
ant Heater & Mfg. Co., Forest City 
and others. 
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Home Service Activities 


LLINOIS wom- 

en show a grow- 
ing appreciation of 
the old saying that 
“Civilized Man 
Cannot Live With- 
out Cooks.’’ Rec- 
ords of the Home 
Service Department 
of the Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke 
Company, Chicago, 
Ill., reveal a large 
increase in the num- 
ber of requests for 
assistance in their food problems, recipe 
sheets and aid on family budgets. 

Mrs. Anna J. Peterson has directed the 
activities of the Home Service Depart- 
ment since its establishment in 1922. Re- 
quests from the public for advice in- 
creased from 43,204 the first year to 327,- 
768 in 1931. During this same year of 
1931 four and one-half million recipe 
sheets were furnished on request. 

An unknown number of housewives re- 
ceive the daily radio broadcast and as an 
illustration of its value, one holiday 
cookie sheet of recipes, which was an- 
nounced over the radio, brought a re- 
sponse of 439 letters the next morning 
and 514 the Monday after, not to mention 
the 300 telephone calls and the number of 
copies requested by women who came 
into the gas company building after them. 

Further advertising of the department 
is done in a daily article in the Chicago 
Evening Post which supplements the daily 
broadcast. Mrs. Peterson’s picture is used 
together with a chatty statement announc- 
ing the menus, recipes or budgets which 
follow. 

Current with the times is the work be- 
ing done by The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co. with low cost diets. “The Pro- 
tective Value of the Dollar Spent for 
Food” has been the daily subject for 
radio food talks and newspaper columns 
—likewise menus of food displayed in 
the Michigan Ave. window display given 
over to Home Service. 

In cooperation with the National Dairy 
Council, Mrs. Peterson has assembled a 
set of food budgets called “A Week's 
Food Budget for an Adequate Low Cost 
Diet.” This budget not only outlines the 
plan of the budget but lists the nutritive 
value of the foods given together with 


Mrs. Peterson 


in Chicago 


the amounts necessary for various mem- 
bers of the family. Menus, the week's 
market order and recipes complete the 
bulletin which has been widely used by 
the Dairy Council in its work around 
Chicago. 

A series of popular recipe sheets has 
been that of the “Pioneer Menus,” all of 
which are adaptable to reduced incomes. 
“Dollar Dinners” has been the theme of 
another set of recipe sheets to which at- 
tention has been called in the radio talks. 
Mrs. Peterson, in December, 1931, com- 
pleted her ninth year on the radio. 





Gasettes 





Home Service Regional Meetings—Home 
service has had a place on several regional 
meeting programs. At the Pacific Coast 
Gas Association Mid-Winter Conference, 
Miss Katherine Rathbone, home service di- 
rector of the Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany in Santa Monica, gave a paper on 
“Home Service Activities.” 

Miss Karen Fladoes of the Equitable Gas 
Company in Pittsburgh, discussed “Load 
Value of Home Service’ on the general 
program of the Eastern Natural Gas Re- 
gional Sales Conference in Pittsburgh, Feb- 
tuary 26. 

The New Jersey Gas Association Con- 
vention program on March 30 lists a paper 
on Home Service given by Mrs. Arra Sut- 
ton Mixter, home service director of the 
Hartford Gas Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. Mixter also addressed the Home 
Service Directors of New Jersey and the 
New York Metropolitan area at a luncheon 
meeting on March 30. 

Brooklyn—A report summarizing the 
year’s work in Home Service and com- 
paring it with that carried on during the 
preceding year has been prepared by Ruth 
Soule, home service director of the Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Company. It shows a sub- 
stantial gain in the number of Home Serv- 
ice people reached through the many 
numerous activities sponsored by the divi- 
sion. 

During 1931, 107,108 persons came in 
contact with Home Service representatives, 


Miss Soule estimates. This figure repre- 
sents an increase of more than 20 per cent 
over the number reached the previous year, 
Following is a summary showing the 
number of persons reached through the 
various activities during 1930 and 1931: 











In- 
1930 1931 crease 
Home Calls 4,591 10,892 137% 
Regular Demon- 
strations 17,194 13,896 
Special Demon- 
strations 3,139 9,090 189% 
Card Parties 3,057 11,510 273% 
Eagle Home 
Guild 39,600 42,000 8% 


Food Show and 
Miscellaneous 15,000 20,000 33% 





82,581 107,388 








Miss Soule reports that during the past 
year there has been a substantial increase 
in the number of invitations received by 
her division from public schools and set- 
tlement houses, asking that special lectures 
and demonstrations be given. 

Dallas—The auditorium of the new Dal- 
las Gas Company building opened in Sep- 
tember has sponsored many home service 
activities since that time. Miss Albertine 
Berry, home service director, reports its 
use by the women’s clubs of Dallas for 
lectures and card parties. The auditorium 
will seat 500 people and with the aid of 
adjoining smaller clubrooms and mezzanine 
floor it will accommodate 100 card tables. 
The kitchen adjoining is equipped with 
cooking utensils, silver, glassware and linen 
and the clubs using the room have the 
complete use of this equipment but fur- 
nish their own refreshments. ‘Time has 
been used by these clubs and . advance 
reservations have been made for the Spring. 
According to estimates between 9,000 and 
10,000 people have attended meetings and 
parties since the first one, October 28. These 
include bridge parties, committee meetings, 
religious and W. C. T. U. meetings, gitl 
scout parties, recitals, plays, book reviews, 
breakfasts, luncheons and dinners. 
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To See Equipment 
at Shreveport 


R. McLAUGHLIN, of Shreveport, 
@ chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee for the Southwestern Gas Measure- 
ment Short Course to be held at the En- 
gineering College, University of Oklahoma, 
at Norman, April 26, 27 and 28, announces 
that the program will be available for dis- 
tribution in the near future. 

The program will cover approximately the 
same range of topics as heretofore with 
several new special features. Among the 
latter will be an address on “Gas Measure- 
ment as a Profession’’ by E. F. Schmidt, 
Dallas, general superintendent, Lone Star 
Gas Company; and addresses by R. E. 
Miller, Tulsa, secretary, Natural Gasoline 
Association of America; A. E. Higgins, 
Dallas, secretary, Natural Gas Department, 
American Gas Association; J. J. Hassler, 
Oklahoma City, engineer, Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission, and R. S. J. Pigott, 
Pittsburgh, chairman of Fluid Meters Com- 
mittee, American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. The group will be welcomed to 
the university by Dr. William Bennett 


Bizzell, president, and J. H. Felgar, Dean 
of College of Engineering, will discuss the 
relation between his school and the gas 
measurement short course. 

Equipment shown at this short course is 
limited to equipment used in the regula- 
tion and measurement of natural gas. Strict 
tules governing this subject, intended to 
guard against development of any com- 
mercial aspect of the project, have been 
adopted by the General Committee in 
charge, of which B. L. Maulsby of the 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Corporation, Tulsa, 
is chairman this year. Companies exhibit- 
ing must have enough of their equipment in 
service in the field to make a demand for 
information concerning this equipment. 
D. C. Williams of the Kay County Gas Com- 


. pany, Ponca City, is chairman of the Ex- 


hibits Committee. One rule adopted this 
year is that hereafter a representative of any 
company wishing to exhibit its equipment 
must have attended the course at least one 
year preceding first showing of such equip- 
ment. 





Industrial Publicity 


_ Publicity Committee, Industrial Gas 
Section of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, directs attention to the following 
articles recently published: 

“Aluminum Alloy Airplane Parts Heat 
Treated by Immersion Process.” Iron Age, 
March 10, 1932. 

“Japanning Automobile Brake Parts in 
Continuous Production Line.” Fuels & 
Furnaces, February 1932. 

“Heat Treating Department of a Modern 
Manufacturing Plant.” Western Foundry, 
December 1931. 

“The Finishing of Ford Cars.” Metal 
Cleaning & Finishing, February 1932. 

“Bake Finishing Pressed Steel Automo- 
tive Parts.” Industrial Finishing, February 
1932. 

“Straight Line Production Methods at 
Ford Assembly Plant.” Iron Age, March 3, 
1932. 

“Natural Gas—Fuel for Power.” South- 
ern Power Journal, March 1932. 

“Western Forge Company.” Heat Treat- 
ing & Forging, February 1932. 

“Novel Heat Treating Methods Em- 
ployed at Boeing Plant.” Pacific Factory, 
February 1932. 

“An Old Fuel Comes Back.” Nation's 
Business, March 1932. 


Report Number 1 on 
Standardized Printed Matter 


Busrey generally has recognized the 
advantages of standardizing to as great 
a degree as possible on sizes of manufac- 
turers’ printed and advertising literature, 
and the Manufacturers’ Section Committee 
has submitted its first report on that subject. 
The need for such standardization in the 
gas industry has been felt and the desire for 
the elimination of the use of many odd 
sizes of material has often been expressed. 
The following letter has been sent to com- 
pany members: 

“The advantages to be gained by the 
manufacturer in the reduction of printing 
expense, by the utility in the convenience 
of filing and handling, and by both in the 
opportunity offered for more efficient sales 
coordination are readily admitted. 


“For the purpose of determining the 





most acceptable sizes to be accepted as 
standard, a survey was made of our manu- 
facturer and gas company members, the re- 
sults of which have guided the committee 
in making the following recommendations: 

“1. That the 814” x 11” page size be 
adopted as the standard for Salesman’s 
Handbook Sheets, Sales and Installation In- 
formation Bulletins, and Price Lists. 

“2. That such sheets be furnished un- 
punched and with ample space at the left- 
hand margin to allow for any particular 
punching. 

“The committee recognizes that there are 
perhaps a number of manufacturers who 
have stocks of salesman’s sheets, price lists, 
etc., of a size not standard, and these manu- 
facturers are urged to adopt the standard 
size as soon as it becomes necessary for 
them to print new literature. 

“The committee further recognizes that 
there may be binders and covers now in use 
by gas companies not of a size to accommo- 
date the standard sheets and urges that 
such companies adopt binders of a suitable 
size as soon as practicable. 

“The cooperation of all members in the 
recommendations made herein is earnestly 
solicited. 

“Further investigations on standardization 
of trade catalogues and other advertising 
literature are being made and will be an- 
nounced by the committee in later reports.” 


(Signed) R. F. CLEARY 
A. W. Jones 
HENRY OBERMEYER 
H. L. SMirH 
W. H. REYNOLDs 
M. M. Scott, Chairman 
C. W. BercHorn, Secretary 


Oklahoma Warns Utilities 
Against Adjustment Agencies 


BDUBLIC utility companies operating in 
Oklahoma, February 4, were warned 
by the Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
against so-called “adjustment” agencies and 
bureaus, which are making contracts with 
customers of such companies on the basis 
of 50 per cent for claims, such as meter 
deposits, which are due on definite dates 
in the future. In a journal entry, covering 
that subject, the Corporation Commission 
brands such contracts as “little short of ex- 
tortion and on their face unconscionable.” 
The commission warns utilities that the 
payment of the 50 per cent or any other 
illegal amount to such persons or agencies 
would be at their peril, and that they 
should expect to make restitution to cus- 
tomers of the utility companies for any 
illegal amounts paid to such agencies. 
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Month of January 





1932 1931 Per cent 
Increase 
Customers 
ETE POEL CEO LO PLOT PET RE RTT EL ET EERE ET EY) 8,795,776 8,871,072 — 09 
NE ns ci Noda eS eSECREARAE SE AMa ws EG SS uO ehieTN Aaa 4 tek on sitcoms 51,865 46,597 113 
i i COMER os coos. coe eae Men ede Se eas aa beh sake e eee pengen 406,586 393,276 3.4 
SE ER ESE ae etre re Ow Pere Rtg Pn rae, er ee hk 7,409 8,387 al 
te nou | OSG wk Gary NOR CORa Dect ewe Cae where Somme boa ee 9,261,636 9,319,332 — iz 
Gas Sales (MCF) 
es ag ary eon i s Wrarigiangd a Daeg eae ote SUE ee Sad oN Stig sla PRN Ree TS 22,434,567 24,063,374 — 68 
NM dons Ucativns Lawise se keke Wad Cee eNnn Hon wes Pad oe Ks aol ay aaneies 2,876,061 3,339,407 —13.9 
NNN SOME UIC a og. 55d vasa cierdce tole oinld Sh gelWe aed ees semen dd cesinged 6,716,183 7,440,002 — oF 
SEP PIR ore LOE ee ee OPT oe TET eee EE eee Pee rT 216,027 235,021 ia 
Me aks a -0,k a Fg Seek ia AIST OA a wi eee OES Ke ck aah te delss cate eae 32,242,838 35,077,804 — oa 
Revenue (Dollars) 
EN aS hate a6 Sans a ah Sl diate tars PR a oh Ola wana ng EC One. 40,0 SU SE Kew We Lem ae nee e 25,758,093 27,534,290 — 65 
ERR RET A SE SUSIE RT CLC SS Rea REDIF 2,043,918 2,516,812 —188 
EE Sn CONE 8 or hg eG igi eMC OMe ae FeO be Sis KU eclere Ore euela’e 5,777,611 6,532,688 —1i- 
NE EE Re Sor PES Ee NaN ay Fare REE hy Ee Pree RS NER, te ce re 148,404 157,990 as 
Me et a ta a he kee pase ce Rete a eee ade a Aceh Sa eeas 33,728,026 36,741,780 oe 
Gas Produced and Purchased (MCF) 
Gas Produced 
IEE SRE APE LAE IT OE MT ET I LETTER Ee Oo ee ee 14,834,074 18,818,795 —21.2 
IE OE ORME fi fe le Oe re bleh Seay Enc SW hE CEOS hae Ce RE 2,600,667 3,109,090 —16.4 
NEN. Fre wac Pa cunce se Rawk scm ncSed cen owed © Ge ahin sted decade eae ieee 895,942 891,388 0.5 
MINN 0 Sh lee as as SE Aiea mealagg miele. gree wald|acme Maye peat 4,379,103 4,209,615 40 
I I Oe ate: widicleaeia he ES od fa O9 es a wh Vicks ene Re RN 412,724 312,046 32.3 
ae EN cov wn Subd aah alFa ed ecaobe cosiabd cnee Ona Se eKengenes 23,122,510 27,340,934 —isa 
Gas Purchased 
NOM SU as 8k og Sharh iss ep ane nied 551d m Emam asbie Hiss ao BRASS os 8,550,796 10,323,397 —ia 
ee a I RI BR gig weg Wa hg aaah dine a 9s mania Ame 5,186,113 208,037 ~ 
ee en ON II Bg heed ce hla wives sagicta a ogee hina es Scale eine 13,736,909 10,531,434 30.4 
Se ee en St I 85 es as nek os bs Celnelsasscsaceasceesetucaiss 36,859,419 37,872,368 — 29 
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Customers 
Reemmeeic -Clachaling’ House SRO) oie das 5s od 5 ecco ie sa cceecnscedcus 4,572,753 4,585,577 — 03 
EE Fo. a «cla Srhcs 'g. 5s a RKO WR othe GLABRA ED Redon. dice adwein yd: 5 2.e ew SEES 238,322 233,081 2.2 
ET Sa Gs PO Ns RS ae Ue oe wale win age 6 6A eS 18,740 16,670 12.4 
PN SS Ss on cies c oaein Sea ae® since ech cohs Kim seg seg Sa ee SAA 5,713 4,448 28.4 
EE Str ms 6 OST i ke hg sp ONS a OER G Dabs Cds e FS dire tp aNaa sane 1,947 2,504 — 


en COIR CU is is kale koh edie ce cecceesntbsneaseavinkes 35,405,608 42,153,311 —16.0 

I ne acne ee eee ake alate cues giara ao nd Rod Sie wba Havnch we OREA ORS ate 5,837,208 6,665,697 —124 

Ne Siete oa i Pe ead te ta hile da Gilad NRA ka wack bxalew'b,a\cie 0% aledioa eed Se 15,370,712 17,778,341 —13.6 

CN or Ue SASS a calad eh bad sede e ss map ie bemadig eee 12,941,683 12,953,107 — 0.1 

NR 5218 taut iit ale ars 4 EWA Md pind Gl Ga peewee a4 eb baacdd4n ba wes alee 632,327 455,011 —_ 
2 ee EPCS 2 DIET EIR NEO A aE ER Ee 70,187,538 80,005,467 


nnn 0 UCN PUNNR DEM Sis is oxy dae PRRs bed wE SHS eke ses ep ewd ns 23,392,026 27,333,096 —144 
SESE Mp OE EAL. LS TOE Be ROOT Te REED Or PR EE ERR ee ee ee eee 2,612,243 3,085,205 —15.3 
EY Neds in PERG CS a eA UN KORE we bbe eieare Old 1 < bin ae ke MLE eS eae 3,433,968 4,276,309 —19.7 
er RN ONIN 6 S52 Or a Uk © ae aiylaiasa bw erica bie SLs Gard wa EeRCaS eae wah 1,644,964 1,684,162 — 23 
NE NT ESERIES Ray ORE SP tr: SEG ES OEE Peg Oy Bile RPC oe Oe Rey ay 104,363 108,935 aie 
aie Saw o's accidicacie Me Sucked hie tins Uake'xt abba bac awekiceds boeing 31,187,564 36,487,707 —145 


Gas Sales (MCF) 


Revenue (Dollars) 


laa te RGN iy ey Lo 3 ee eaie ee 4,837,475 4,842,280 
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Gas Utility Revenues 
Fall 11 Per Cent In January 


EVENUES of manufactured and 

natural gas utilities aggregated 
$64,915,590 in January, a decline of 
11.4 per cent from the same month of 
the preceding year, according to re- 
ports to the Statistical Department 
from companies representing over 90 
per cent of the utility distribution of 
manufactured and natural gas. 

The manufactured gas companies re- 
ported revenues of $33,728,026 for 
January, a drop of 8.2 per cent from 
a year ago, while revenues of the nat- 
ural gas concerns totaled $31,187,564, 
or approximately 14 per cent less than 
for January, 1931. 

Sales of manufactured gas reported 
for January totaled 32,242,838,000 
cu.ft., a decline of 8.1 per cent, while 
natural gas sales for the month were 
70,187,538,000 cu.ft., a drop of 12 
per cent. Natural gas sales for indus- 
trial purposes declined from 17,778,- 
341,000 cu.ft. in January, 1931 to 
15,370,712,000 cu.ft. in January, 1932, 
a drop of 13.6 per cent. 


A factor contributing materially to 
the decline in both manufactured and 
natural gas sales was the abnormally 
mild temperatures which characterized 
all sections of the country during Jan- 
uaty, in some sections of the East 
average temperatures for the month 
being the highest registered in more 
than 60 years. 

This is strikingly indicated by the 
fact that for the country as a whole 
sales of manufactured gas for house 
heating purposes were down nearly 14 
per cent for the month, despite a gain 
of more than 11 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year in the number of house 
heating customers. 

In New England sales of gas for 
house heating purposes were down 17 
per cent for the month, while at the 
same time there was a gain of more 
than 3 per cent over the preceding year 
in the number of house heating cus- 
tomers. Somewhat the same trend was 
manifest in the East North Central 
States, comprising Illinois, Indiana, 
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Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin, where 
house heating sales declined nearly 20 
per cent, although the number of cus- 
tomers using gas for this purpose was 
substantially above the preceding year. 


Edward C. Cowdery Passes 
Away 
(Continued from page 160) 
retirement in 1919, helped to lay the 
foundations for the company’s present 
success, . 

One of the unusual attributes of Mr. 
Cowdery, outside of the great con- 
fidence he won, not only on the part of 
the public but also of his associates 
and employees, was his breadth of 
vision in all departments of the gas 
business. He was in the forefront at 
all times, both in plant and modern 
distribution development, and some of 
the finest testimonials to his engineer- 
ing vision, for instance, exist in sys- 
tems of gas distribution that, though 
planned and executed over a quarter of 
a century ago, are still as efficient and 
economically sound today as the day 
they were installed. 

He believed in getting young men 
properly started in the business,—gave 
them every reasonable opportunity to 
learn, encouraged them, and thus built 
up organizations, which not only were 
sound and practically experienced, but 
who had been inspired with vision and 
loyalty. Many a gas man today feels 
deeply his debt to Mr. Cowdery for 
the help and encouragement in the 
early days of his career. 

Furthermore, to those who worked 
with him, he was a real friend, and a 
splendid example of a clean, high- 
grade, sincere gentleman. 


Experience and Its Interpreters 
(Continued from page 142) 

fear or despair. There is an eager 
desire to surmount present troubles, 
a willingness to work toward that 
end and a faith in ultimate victory 
that is the true, and certain to be the 
conquering, spirit of the people.” 

I close upon that note. We can 
go forward. We can go backward. 
One thing alone we cannot do. We 
cannot stand still. Nature forbids 
that. Can any one, knowing the 
spirit of America, doubt in which 
direction we shall go? 
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Rate List No. 1 0Q—Soon Available 


The A. G. A. Rate List No. 10 will be available about 
April 10. This publication contains the following in- 


formation: 


1. Rates for all classes of gas service in effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1932, in practically every community in 
the United States and its Possession, Canada and 


Newfoundland. 


2. Complete list of gas companies with names of com- 
munities supplied by each company. 


3. Alphabetical listing by states of all communities 
served with gas and kind of gas supplied (manufac- 
tured, natural or liquefied petroleum gas). 


4. A tabulation showing all communities in which 
therm rates are now in effect and the names of com- 


panies serving such communities. 


Rate List No. 10 contains over 400 pages of accurate and 
complete information relative to gas rates throughout 
the country. 


Price per copy: To members, $5.00; to non-members, 
$8.50. One copy of the Rate List will be sent free to ac- 
credited delegates of member companies upon request. 
Address orders to: 

















American Gas Association + 420 Lexington ‘Ave., * New York, N.Y. 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres—Hugh McNair, Winnipeg Electric 
Co., Winnipeg, Man. 

Sec.-Tr.—G. W. Allen, 21 Astley Avenue, 
Toronto. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 


Pres—Alfred H. Schoellkopf, Niagara 
Hudson Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chairman, Gas Section—F. C. Weber, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Sec—C. H. B. Chapin, Grand . Central 
Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 

Chairman—A. D. Mackie, Illinois Power 
Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Sec.—J. R. Blackhall, 617 Public Service 
Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 


Pres—F. X. Mettenet, Public Service 
Company of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres.—J. E. Spindle, Grand Rapids Gas 
Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Grand Rapids 
Gas Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres—Adrian Hughes, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 

Sec—D. E. Kinnear, 803 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres——John K. Swanson, Minneapolis Gas 
Light Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux City Gas 
& Electric Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 





Missouri Association of Public Utilities 

Pres—A. E. Bettis, Kansas City Power 
and Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr—F. D. Beardslee, 315 N. 12th 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West High 
St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


New England Gas Association 


Pres.—I. T. Haddock, Cambridge Gas 
Light Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Exec. Sec—C. D. Williams, 41 Mount 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

Chairman, Operating Div.—H. G. Tay- 
lor, Lawrence Gas & Electric Co., Law- 
rence, Mass. 

Sec., Operating Div.—R. S. Carter, Mal- 
den & Melrose Gas Light Co., Malden, 
Mass. 

Chairman, Sales Div.—J. J. McKearin, 
Lowell Gas Light Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Chairman, Industrial Div.—C. S. Hilton, 
The Pawtucket Gas Co., Pawtucket, 

R. I. 

Sec.-Tr., Industrial Div.—W. S. Ander- 
son, Boston, Mass. 

Chairman, Accounting Div.—G. S. Lees, 
New Haven Gas Light Co., New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Sec.-Tr., Accounting Div.—C. D. Perkins, 
Malden & Melrose Gas Light Co., Mal- 
den, Mass. 

Chairman, Manufacturer Div—A. M. 
Slattery, The Hoffman Heater Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Sec.-Tr., Manufacturers Div.—J. H. Mc- 
Pherson, James B. Clow & Sons, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 


Pres.—J. D. Alden, Jersey Central Power 
& Light Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—H. E. Cliff, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 


Pres—L. K. Langdon, Union Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sec.-Tr—Wm. H. Thompson, 811 First 
National Bank Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 


Pres.—R. J. Daugherty, The Empire Com- 
panies, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Mgr.—E. F. McKay, 1020 Petroleum 
Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—James L. Stone, Spokane Gas & 
Fuel Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sut- 
ter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres.—H. Smyser Bair, Pennsylvania Gas 
& Electric Co., York, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Frank W. Lesley, Pennsylvania 
Gas & Electric Co., York, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s Associa- 
tion 


Pres.—E. S. Templeton, Greenville, Pa. 
Sec.-Tr.—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 Sixth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 


Pres.—Edward N. Avegno, New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Sec.-Treas.—J. M. Stone, Alabama Nat- 
ural Gas Corp., 1411 Watts Bldg., 

Birmingham, Ala. 


Southwestern Public Service Association 


Pres.—Knox Lee, Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Co., Marshall, Texas. 

Sec.—E. N. Willis, 530 13th Street, SE., 
Brownsville, Texas. 


The Public Utilities Association of Vir- 
ginia 

Pres—T. Justin Moore, Va. Elec. & 
Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Pres.—A. J. Goedjen, Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp., Green Bay, Wis. 


Exec. Sec_—J. N. Cadby, 135 West Wells 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Fourteenth Annual Convention of the American Gas Association 





Atlantic City, N. J. - - - October 10-14, 1932 





































































































SERVICES OFFERED 


Accountant and typist (30) college education, 
with five years’ experience in various 
phases of gas industry. Two and one-half 
years’ experience as chief clerk in general 
ators of a gas company. Location imma- 
terial. 


New business manager (31) with one of the 
largest public utilities supplying natural 
as for domestic and industrial purposes, 
esires position, preferably natural gas. 
Six years’ experience designing and select- 
ing industrial high- and low-pressure equip- 
ment; considerable experience general man- 
agement public utility natural gas proper- 
ties. Proven sales and load building rec- 
ord. 513. 

Engineering or superintendence service with 
a gas utility corporation is offered by a 
graduate engineer with 21 years of engineer- 
ing experience, 12 years of which were in 
the gas industry, including manufacture, 
distribution—local and long distance—and 
utilization. Location immaterial, should po- 
sition have opportunities for advancement. 

ge 44, married, member A. S. C. E., A. 
G. A., and New York Professional Engi- 
neer’s License. 514, 


Engineering executive with twenty years of 
unusually broad technical and practical ex- 
perience in-the management, operation, fi- 
nancial and public relations problems of 
gas companies, and with especial training 
in rate development, desires either a per- 
manent connection or a temporary opportu- 
nity to handle special problems. 516. 


Executive-engineer (39) many years’ ex- 
perience in electric, gas and water utili- 
ties having served in field and office in con- 
struction, engineering, operation and com- 
mercial work. A capable organizer qualified 
to take full charge of property or of engi- 
neering and construction department. 518. 


Manager (Natural Gas) with more than 
twenty-two years of natural gas distribu- 
tion experience, thoroughly familiar with all 
the phases of the natural gas business from 
well to consumer; plant construction opera- 
tion and maintenance. Trained in office 
management and accounting. Familiar with 
rate making and reports. Fis. 


Sales supervisor, with an excellent record dur- 
ing 1931 for automatic water heater sales, 
desires new connection. Capable of promot- 
ing domestic, industrial and house heating 
sales. Thoroughly experienced in natural 
gas change-over work. l 


Gas engineer (32), technical graduate (B.S.) 
with eleven years’ practical experience. Cap- 
able of managing and organizing. 
Thoroughly experienced in coal and water 
gas manufacture, high- and low-pressure dis- 
tribution, also sales and office work. Op- 
portunity to demonstrate ability primary to 
salary. Desire a position with a real com- 
pany with a real future as engineer or man- 
ager. 529. 


College trained man (32) with good back- 
ground of newspaper and public utility ex- 
perience seeks connection as public rela- 
tions, advertising, sales or merchandising 
manager or assistant. Have excellent ex- 
erience in franchise and rate matters be- 
ore city councils and public “utility com- 
missions. Can serve as confidential repre- 
sentative. Reliable, trustworthy. Modest 
compensation. 530. 


Engineering and business school graduate 
with experience with combination company 
in pogaes sales, expense and merchandise 
budgets, statistical analysis, planning and 
outlining new business and commercial op- 
erating methods, executive assistant, and 
superintendent of operating district in 
charge of commercial, new business, and op- 
erating functions. Married (29). 531. 


Recent oe got, general business 
course, with es and mechanical experi- 
ence. Has canvassed builders, architects 
and home owners. 535. 


Industrial sales engineer, thoroughly expe- 
rienced in surveys, laboratory development, 
design, application and operation of gas and 
oil burning equipment and furnaces. For- 
merly connected with the two most promi- 
nent concerns in this field. Successful con- 
sultant and cooperator with public utility 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


engineers in all industrial problems. Has 
also specialized in house heating. 536. 


Natural gas sales manager, technical gradu- 
ate, with eighteen years’ experience in do- 
mestic, commercial, industrial, and house- 
heating sales, desires employment where 
future opportunities are good. Experience 
also includes manufactured gas and electric 
utility sales, rates, publicity, etc. Has had 
close contact with all operating and most 
management problems. 537. 


Engineer-manager. Eighteen years’ experience 
managing single and group properties. Have 
initiative to accept some ot your responsi- 
bilities. Can think your way, take charge, 
execute orders and work without supervi- 
sion, having supervised many details of 
public utility work. 

Gas engineer (M. E.) with ten years’ highly 
specialized experience building and operat- 
ing water gas sets with leading manufac- 
turer. Experience includes use of soft coal, 
heavy oil, mechanical generators, etc. 


General manager of natural gas distributing 
company, having exceptional experience in 
building industrial load in new territory, de- 
sires to make change. Graduate engineer 
and previous experience includes good work- 
ing knowledge of manufactured gas opera- 
tions and several years of selling gas plant 
equipment. Am confident further informa- 
tion will interest you. 


Gas engineer, chemical engineering training, 
and twenty years’ diversified experience in 
manufactured and natural gas—plant opera- 
tion, distribution, valuation and _ general 
engineering problems, desires connection 
with holding company or management of fair 
size property. 541. 

Gas appliance salesman desires _ position 
traveling any territory. Familiar with 
Eastern and Southern territories. Well 
versed in the sale of all types of heating 
and cooking appliances. Capable of manag- 
ing departments, instructing salesmen in 
field, contacting utility companies in the in- 
terest of all appliances, including automatic 
el heaters. Sixteen years’ experience. 


Safety engineer (M. E.) with broad operating 
background, specializing eleven years in 
general safety work ‘for large holding com- 
pany. Last three as safety engineer in 
charge of all safety activities. Excellent 
record for continuous improvement in job 
safety which speaks for itself. 543, 


Chief clerk, change-over work; experienced in 
office routines involved in conversion work, 
also familiar with other general routine fol- 
lowed. Five years previous experience—in 
public utility, public relations and advertis- 
ing work. Age 27, married. 544. 


Industrial engineer (30) thoroughly experi- 
enced in design, construction and operation 
of all kinds of industrial furnaces. Has 
broad field experience on installation work. 
Ten years’ experience in fuel and equipment 
line including sales work. Fully acquainted 
with gas company and industrial plant prob- 
lems. Desires connection where ability and 
results will count. 545. 


Natural gas engineer (29) married; (M. E.) 
desires position with gas utility as assistant 
to chief engineer; experienced in compressor 
station design and testing, selection of com- 
pressor station equipment and in economics 
of investment and operation compressor 
stations and transmission lines. 546. 


Grant the necessity for economy these days! 
But can a utility with its many public con- 
tacts afford to ignore a public relations 
program? Available Public Relations Di- 
rector (35) with successful experience in 
customer contact, employe training, writing, 
speaking, advertising, publicity, and public 
relations matters generally. 547, 


Manager with twenty-five years’ experience, 
manufactured and natural gas; successfull 
developed new _ process. Familiar wit 
change-over problems; experienced in valu- 
ation and rate study work; have made sur- 
veys of property investment, gas consump- 
tion and earnings for extensions to adjacent 
communities. Excellent new business record. 
As district manager would get results and 
pay dividends. 548. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


One of the oldest and leading burner many. 
facturers has a number of territories open 
for progressive and efficient manufacturers’ 
agents. In replying to this advertisement 
kindly state territory and products which 
you are now selling. 0234. 


Manufacturer approved gas boiler has open. 
ings in limited territory for salesmen, com. 
mission basis. 0235, 

Manufacturers’ agents wanted in a number of 
territories to take on complete line of warm 
air furnaces and air conditionings. 0236, 


Assistant superintendent; technically trained 
college graduate, (30 to 35), with three or 
more years’ experience operating a carburet- 
ted water gas plant; able to handle men 
and develop into a works superintendent, 
Prefer a married man of good appearance 
for position offering an excellent opportunity 
for rather rapid advance. Location Middle 
West; will pay reasonable cost of moving 
man and family. 0237. 








CAPITALIZING YOUR ASSETS 


This box has been addressed 
principally to company executives 
because within the ranks of the 
organizations they represent lie the 
opportunities sought by those ad- 
vertising in the “Services Offered” 
columns. 

Personnel Service, serving em- 
ployer and prospective employee in 
the dual capacity of placement 
bureau and clearing house, reminds 
the “Services Offered” advertisers of 
the present buyer’s market, and the 
keen competition in a relatively’ 
limited field; there are many cap- 
able and experienced men avail- 
able. 

An advertisement is but one step 
in the campaign to secure a posi- 
tion. With but fifty words on a 
page where upwards of twenty 
advertisements regularly appear, 
every word must be made to count. 
The text of the appeal to the gas 
or manufacturer company must be 
timely; it must “put your best foot 
foremost” and capitalize your assets. 
It should not be too general but 
nevertheless must present a thumb- 
nail sketch of the individual it at- 
tempts to describe. Selling one’s 
self by mail is no mean accomplish- 
ment, but selling qualifications and 
experience with telegraphic brevity 
in fifty words, with a key number 
for a name, is perhaps an even 
greater task. However, it can be 
done; it is being accomplished on 
this page. 

A recent advertiser in Positions 
Open wrote February 23 last: 
“ * * * advise we will no longer 
need our advertisement. We have 
had a number of fine inquiries and 
one or more men will be selected 
from those who sent their letters 
tous. ***” 
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AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


HEADQUARTERS, 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Officers and Directors 


President R. W. GALLAGHER Cleveland, Ohio 
Vice-President ARTHUR HEWITT Toronto, Ontario 
Vice-President N. C. McGOWEN Houston, Texas 
Vice-President HOWARD BRUCE Baltimore, Md. 
Treasurer WILLIAM J. WELSH Staten Island, N. Y. 
Managing Director ALEXANDER FORWARD New York, N. Y. 
Assistant to Managing Director ..L. C. SMITH New York, N. Y. 
Assistant Manager H. W. HARTMAN New York, N. Y. 
Secretary >; * ae 
Director, Publicity-Advg. ........ KEITH CLEVENGER N.Y, 
Departmental Vice-Pres. T. J. STRICKLER Kansas City, Mo. 
Sectional Vice-Pres. .. Chicago, IIl. 
Sectional Vice-Pres. Boston, Mass. 
Sectional Vice-Pres. Chicago, Ill. 
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New York, N. Y¥. ARTHUR STOCKSTROMSt. Louis, Mo. 
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NATURAL GAS—Chairman T. J. STRICKLER Kansas City, Mo. 
Vice-Chairman L. K. LANGDON Cincinnati, Ohio 
Secretary A. E. HIGGINS Dallas, Texas 


ACCOUNTING—Chairman WM. A. DOERING Boston, Mass. 
Vice-Chairman ........... J. M. ROBERTS Chicago, III. 
Secretary ; H. W. HARTMAN New York, N. Y. 


COMMERCIAL—Chairman SAMUEL INSULL, Jr Chicago, Il. 
Vice-Chairman WALTER C. BECKJORD Boston, Mass. 
No Sate che Wie’ cea dle J. W. WEST, Jr New York, N. Y. 
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Secretary New York, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS’—Chairman.... D. F. KAHN Hamilton, Ohio 
Vice-Chairman D. B. STOKES Burlington, N. J. 
Vice-Chairman ROBERT M. LEACH Taunton, Mass. 

C. W. BERGHORN New York, N. Y. 


PUBLICITY AND ADVERTISING 
Chairman WILLIAM H. HODGE Chicago, III. 
Vice-Chairman HENRY OBERMEYER New York, N. Y. 
Secretary ALLYN B. TUNIS New York, N. Y. 
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